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A CANADIAN COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES 


by Norman WarD 


HE Canadian House of Commons has since 1955 been 

experimenting with a Special Committee on Estimates 

which is a marked departure in form from previous 
practice. “Experimenting” is used advisedly, for leading 
spokesmen on the government side of the House have made 
abundantly clear that the committee is on trial, and no 
assurance has been given that a committee on Estimates will 
become an established part of the legislative machinery in 
Canada. Opposition members, many of whom have been 
requesting such a committee for years, are thus tactically in a 
dilemma: they feel obliged to express satisfaction with the 
committee as a useful step in the right direction, while at the 
same time they must avoid praising the committee too highly 
lest its present powers, which they regard as too limited, 
become permanent. Some, indeed, appear reluctant to make 
the committee too effective too soon lest some inadvertent 
success be followed by its abolition. 

The committee is the first general committee on Estimates 
to be set up in the Canadian House of Commons, but is not the 
first Canadian committee to have Estimates referred to it. The 
House has for years sent certain Estimates connected with 
the Canadian National Railways and allied matters to a Com- 
mittee on Railways and Shipping, and the Estimates for the 
Department of External Affairs have since 1946 been sent 
annually to the Standing Committee on External Affairs. The 
Minister of Transport and the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, respectively, are not members of these committees. In 
addition, the Senate of Canada has during several recent 
sessions ordered its Standing Committee on Finance “‘to 
examine the expenditures proposed by the Estimates laid 
before Parliament . . . in advance of the Bills based on the said 
Estimates reaching the Senate”. The Senate committee has 
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summoned many leading civil servants to appear before it, and 
has made a number of reports to the Senate. Standing com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, it should be added, are 
empowered to send for “‘persons, papers and records’’, and the 
Senate’s Standing Committee on Finance can send for “such 
other matters as may be pertinent to the examination of the 
Estimates”’. 

The House of Commons Special Committee on Estimates 
has not been given powers as wide as those of the Sessional 
Committee on Railways and Shipping, of the Standing Com- 
mittees, or of the Senate’s Committee on Finance. The new 
House committee, to be seen in its proper light, must be set in 
the context of the Canadian legislative tradition of examining 
public finances. Traditionally, parliamentary supervision of 
expenditure in Canada has not been either strict or compre- 
hensive, and a good case can be made out for the proposition 
that it is less effective now than it used to be. In the first 
decades after Confederation, when the annual public expendi- 
ture was a tiny fraction of the present total, but parliamentary 
sessions about half as long as those of today, the House of 
Commons had time in Committee of Supply to make a more 
leisurely study than is now possible. The Canadian House of 
Commons does not allot a fixed number of days to Supply, 
despite recent attempts by some members on the government 
side to persuade the House of the efficacy of such a rule, and 
the hasty voting of huge sums of money in late June or July 
(when Parliament in Canada usually prorogues, in order that 
members might escape the Ottawa summer) is far more 
common than formerly, and has become a normal part of 
parliamentary practice. 

The Standing Committee on Public Accounts, which was 
vigorous and aggressive in many sessions following Con- 
federation, dividing up into sub-committees which ranged 
widely over the public service, and did not hesitate to summon 
civil servants, the Prime Minister, and the Leader of the 
Opposition to appear as witnesses, has become a committee 
which meets sporadically, and apparently without much 
conviction as to the usefulness of its work. Unqualified 
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statistics can be misleading, but the following is a fair indication 
of the course of the Public Accounts Committee of the 
Canadian House of Commons: in the first three decades after 
Confederation, the committee met during most sessions, 
presenting roughly one hundred and fifty reports to the House; 
during the past three decades, although it has shown some 
recent signs of greater activity, the committee has not met at 
all during most sessions. Its chairman, in calling the members 
to order on 25th April, 1950, observed in his introductory 
remarks that, ““This committee, so far as I understand, has 
sat only about six times in the last twenty years’. The com- 
mittee, furthermore, is large (currently fifty members), and 
invariably chaired by a member who supports the government, 
with the government naturally enjoying a majority on the 
committee itself. 

The decline in importance of the Standing Committee on 
Public Accounts has no doubt been offset to some degree by 
improvements in accounting and auditing procedures and, 
within Parliament, by committees on War Expenditures during 
the war, and on Defence Expenditures for some years since; 
sometimes the Committee on Public Accounts and that on 
War or Defence Expenditures sat in the same session. But war 
and defence expenditures,, however large, constitute only one 
highly specialized aspect of governmental affairs, and com- 
mittees charged with their examination cannot be adequate 
substitutes for an effective committee on Public Accounts 
which meets every session. 

It is hardly surprising that complaints about Parliament’s 
handling of public expenditures, both in regard to the 
Estimates and the Public Accounts, have been common in 
Canada. The House of Commons rejected in 1898 a resolution 
which sought to affirm that the Auditor-General “‘is entitled 
to great latitude in reporting his opinions to Parliament, and 
that he should be encouraged, in the public interest, to 
explain, in detail, every particular connected with the 
appropriation of the public grants upon which he may think 
. it desirable that Parliament should have further information’. 
Opinion in favour of a committee on Estimates began to appear 
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in Canada following the establishment of the short-lived 
committee of 1912-14 in the United Kingdom, and in 1921 
a veteran member of the Liberal party (then in Opposition), 
supported by his leader, Mr. Mackenzie King, moved for a 
special committee. “Really”, he said in a typical Canadian 
appraisal of the Committee of Supply, “there is no scrutiny 
to speak of of each item, and indeed, of the merits of the 
expenditure. There is no opportunity for members of 
the House to see upon which reports of expert officials in the 
various departments are based the expenditures mentioned in 
the Estimates. The members of the House of Commons have 
no opportunity of hearing witnesses as to the necessity of those 
expenditures. ...””! 

The motion was withdrawn after debate, and shortly there- 
after the Liberal party formed the government. A committee on 
Estimates was not immediately established, however, but the 
topic continued to be discussed from time to time, and 
members on both sides of the House continued to agree on 
the inadequacy of the Committee of Supply. Twenty-three 
years after the motion of 1921, a Committee on Revision of 
Standing Orders rejected a suggestion that Estimates be 
referred to a committee, chiefly because, “‘it strikes at the root 
of ministerial responsibility and it divests members of the 
privilege of criticizing from the floor without advice, sugges- 
tion or influence of any kind, all departmental expenditures 
submitted by the government”. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, repudiated the committee’s argument 
against a committee on Estimates, and remained loyal to the 
opinion he had expressed in 1921. “I had hoped very much”, 
he asserted, ‘“‘that the committee might have found it possible 
to endorse the reference to a committee not of all estimates but 
at least of certain of them. . .”.? In 1947 the Committee on 
Public Accounts recommended that a Committee on Estimates 
be considered. In 1947 and 1950 parliamentary opinion in 
favour of a committee on Estimates was strengthened by the 


1 Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1921, p. 2195. Criticism of the 
Committee of Supply goes back well beyond 1921. 

2 See ibid., 1944, pp. 1239-56. 

B 
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Auditor-General who, appearing before the Committee on 
Public Accounts, spoke critically of existing parliamentary 
scrutiny of financial matters.! After barely five more years of 
reflection, the government decided to recommend the estab- 
lishment of a committee on Estimates in 1955. 

So long a period of gestation might perhaps be expected to 
result in the birth of a committee of mature powers and 
gargantuan strength. The committee created initially threat- 
ened to display more of the characteristics associated with 
extreme age. A resolution of the House of Commons on 
8th February, 1955, presented in the name of the Acting 
Prime Minister, stated, ‘“That a select committee to be 
designated be appointed to consider such of the Estimates as 
may be referred to it and to report from time to time its 
findings and recommendations to the House’’. The Minister 
of Finance, who spoke to the motion on behalf of the govern- 
ment, emphasized that so notable a departure in procedure 
should be undertaken cautiously, and suggested that the 
Committee on Estimates should be in effect a miniature of the 
Committee of Supply; this meant that each block of Estimates 
referred to the committee would be attended by the responsible 
Minister, and such of his officials as he might care to bring 
along.” 

Obviously the committee was not intended to be a 
Canadian counterpart of somewhat similar British committees 
for, as Opposition members were quick to point out, it had 
no powers either to select whatever Estimates it chose for 
examination, or to summon whatever witnesses and documents 
it wished. Repeated attempts by Opposition members to 
obtain these powers, both in the House of Commons and the 
Committee on Estimates, were systematically frustrated. An 
unmistakably clear indication of the Cabinet’s attitude 
towards the committee appeared on 2gth February, 1956, 
when the Leader of the Opposition, seeking the reference to the 
committee of certain Estimates, informed the House that he had 


1 Canada, House of Commons, Standing Committee on Public Accounts, 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 1947, p. 416; 1950, p. 24. 
2 Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1955, pp- 937 ff. 
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been advised in writing by the Prime Minister that an 
entirely different group of Estimates had been selected. The 
Prime Minister wrote: ‘Last December we considered this 
question and decided that we would refer to the committee 
the estimates of the Departments of National Revenue, 
Health and Welfare and Post Office, and these departments 
have been making suitable arrangements in the meantime’’. 
The Prime Minister’s letter was dated 2nd February, 1956, 
and the motion to establish the committee for 1956 was 
presented to the House of Commons on gth February. 
The parliamentary session began on 10th January, so that the 
Cabinet, prior to a vote by the House, had decided that the 
committee would be set up again (with the same powers as 
in 1955),' and had not only chosen the departments to be 
scrutinized by the committee, but also informed them so that 
they could make “suitable arrangements”. The departments 
thus knew of the Cabinet’s plans in regard to the parliamentary 
committee before Members of Parliament. Perhaps similar 
planning had preceded the establishment of the committee in 
1955, for the Minister of Finance had expected such expedi- 
tious committee work that he remarked, “I shall be very 
disappointed if the committee does not report once a week 


some department that it has dealt with’’.? 


The committee was assigned twenty-six members in 1955 


} and 1956, with the usual preponderance of supporters of the 
} government, and in both years chose as its chairman an 


industrious and experienced member, also a supporter of the 
government, whose career includes service as a Leader of the 
Opposition in a provincial legislature and as a parliamentary 
assistant to a federal Cabinet Minister, and who has never 
been notorious for his independence of his party. The com- 
mittee, which has no staff beyond the necessary clerk, did not 
organize a sub-committee on agenda or anything else during 
1955 but left the determination of procedure to the chairman; 
in 1956 a sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure was 


1 Thid., 1956, pp. 1041-3 and 1668 ff (daily edition). 

2 Tbid., 1955, p. 1410. See also remarks of the chairman of the Com- . 
mittee, in Canada, House of Commons, Special Committee on Estimates, 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 1955, p. 8. 
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established. The membership of twenty-six is misleading as an 
indication of the number of parliamentarians who served, for 
in 1955, for instance, as the Estimates of one department were 
disposed of and those of another taken up, the practice 
developed that members especially interested in, or especially 
qualified to discuss, the latest Estimates, would replace those 
already on the committee, and in all fifty-five individuals 
participated during the committee’s first year. The turnover 
was so great that after one wholesale change the chairman 
inadvertently referred to “‘the last committee”’ as if it had been 
a separate body, and newly appointed Opposition members, 
in particular, showed a disposition to fight again battles 
already lost by their predecessors.’ 

The most unusual point in regard to membership that 
arose during the committee’s first sittings concerned the 
status of Ministers whose Estimates were to be examined. No 
Minister was at first made a member of the committee, and the 
committee, despite attempts by the Opposition to obtain the 
power, was unable to summon witnesses. Yet at the opening 
meeting held by the committee after the Estimates of three 
departments had been referred to it, one of the Ministers con- 
cerned appeared, accompanied by three senior civil servants, 
and showed a willingness to act as a witness, and even as a 
member of the committee. Opposition members were not 
inclined to regard the Minister’s appearance as due to mere 
coincidence, and, urging that the committee could neither call 
witnesses nor add to its membership, challenged the Minister’s 
right to take part in their affairs. The chairman’s view was 
that a Minister whose Estimates were under consideration 
must be considered an ex officio member of the committee, even 
though the committee’s terms of reference said nothing about 
ex officio members. What might well have developed into a 
remarkably complex problem was settled by the Minister 
who, on his own initiative, “‘went to the government whip 
myself and asked him—after getting the consent of a member 
of this committee—to allow me to be substituted for that 


1 Canada, House of Commons, Special Committee on Estimates, Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence, 1955, P- 435- 
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member’’.! The anomalous status of the Minister who was 
neither witness nor member was thus removed by the creation 
of another anomaly: the Minister whose Estimates were being 
scrutinized became a member of the scrutinizing committee, 
and the same practice has since been followed in regard to 
other Ministers and their Estimates. As the committee’s 
practice has been to deal with Estimates department by 
department, only one Minister is a member of the committee 
at any one time, and it is evident from the committee’s 
records that his influence with the supporters of his party is 
considerable. His presence, as more than one Opposition 
member has observed, makes each challenge of his Estimates 
from any quarter take on the characteristics of a vote of want 
of confidence in the government. 

The government’s caution in limiting the committee’s 
power was matched from the start by its caution in choosing 
Estimates for the committee to study. Although the Minister 
of Finance has stated that it is “desirable to try to get around 
to all of the departments in the course of a parliament which 
would run the normal period of time’’,? the first Estimates 
referred to the committee were all those of departments led 
by junior members in the Cabinet hierarchy. In 1955 the 
committee was originally assigned the Estimates for the 
Departments of Citizenship and Immigration, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, and Veterans Affairs, 
whose combined proposals for expenditure for 1955-56 con- 
stituted less than seven per cent. of the total. The committee 
began work on these Estimates on 24th February, 1955, and 
had completed its examination by 27th April, having held 
thirty-four sittings of approximately two hours’ duration. The 
committee was then inactive for two months, and on 4th July 
Opposition Members of Parliament were taken by surprise 
when the Estimates of the Department of Finance were referred 
to the committee. The Department of Finance is one of the 
most important, but the committee disposed of it in a single 
day. The Estimates referred in 1956, listed in a previous 


1 Tbid., p. 125. 
3 Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1956, p. 1041 (daily edition). 
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paragraph, do not include any of the departments which the 
Opposition had formally requested an opportunity to study 
through the committee. 

Procedure has tended to vary with the Estimates and the 
Minister under scrutiny, as well as with the changing member- 
ship, for since the chairman allows members wide latitude in 
their questioning, the committee sometimes addresses itself 
strictly to Estimates, and sometimes forgets Estimates to 
appraise the general workings and policies of departments 
almost as if Estimates were not under consideration at all. 
The time spent on each department (which has varied from 
one day to sixteen) has been affected by many circumstances, 
including the Opposition’s attempts to persuade the com- 
mittee to request larger powers from the House of Commons, 
and each Minister’s views on what questions might properly 
be answered by his entourage of civil servants. The Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration, who first appeared in the 
committee, established the pattern of inquisition to be allowed 
by announcing, while he was still neither a witness nor a 
member of the committee: 

“The view I have taken on what I should do is to use 
my own judgment when a question is asked, as to whether 
it is the type of question I should take the responsibility 
of answering myself or the type of question I should ask one 
of the officers of the department to answer. I do not intend 
myself to answer questions which do not involve policy and 
which do involve detail, because I think it would be quite 
ridiculous for me to turn to one of these gentlemen here and 
ask him to whisper the answer to me. ... However, I would 
like it clearly understood that any question which I wish to 
answer myself I have the right to answer exclusively.’”! 

The presence of several Ministers in turn, each combining 
in some degree the disparate roles of judge, jury member, chief 
witness and attorney for the defence, has added interesting 
diversity to the discussion. Thus one Minister was assertive 
and talkative, at times virtually taking over as chairman; when 


? Canada, House of Commons, Special Committee on Estimates, Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence, 1955, p. 10. 
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he observed at one point, “Since I have been a member of the 
committee, I know I have been rather loquacious’’, no voice 
was heard to disagree. Another was combative and partisan 
on occasion, inclined to counter questions with questions of 
his own, and to go out of his way to bait Opposition members. 
In general, all Ministers naturally insisted on answering ques- 
tions relating to government policy, but they differed in 
regard to the quantity and type of questions which they 
allowed their officials to answer. Technically, since the com- 
mittee could not summon witnesses, no civil servants could be 
questioned directly by Members of Parliament, all questions 
reaching them theoretically through their Minister; but in 
fact some Ministers have allowed almost free interrogation of 
their subordinates at some sittings. 

The variety in the committee proceedings makes appraisal 
of its work as a whole difficult. The government, which 
created the committee, kept its powers to a minimum, 
selected the Estimates for examination and gave ample 
warning to the departments concerned, has expressed satis- 
faction with the committee’s record. Interest of the members is 
shown in excellent attendance at nearly all sittings. The 
committee’s work, according to the Minister of Finance, “‘cut 
down the time of consideration of the estimates in the com- 
mittee of supply”, and this claim appears to have some 
validity; several times in Committee of Supply Ministers have 
referred Members of Parliament to the record of discussion 
in the Committee on Estimates, and offered no further 
explanation. Opposition members have also shown cautious 
approval of the committee so far as it has gone, but urge that it 
be allowed to go further. No reductions in public expenditure 
have yet been traced to the committee, and its reports to the 
House of Commons have so far consisted of routine statements 
to the effect that certain Estimates have been “‘considered and 
approved”. The deterrent effects of its work cannot be 
measured, but the practice of allowing departments to make 
‘‘suitable arrangements” for appearing before the committee 


1 Attendance of the twenty-six members during thirty-six sittings in 
1955 varied from fifteen to twenty-six, and averaged nineteen. 
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probably renders the deterrents less operative than they would 
be ifthe committee were free to select Estimates without warning. 

Certainly the committee has made it possible for some 
Members of Parliament to familiarize themselves with those 
departments referred to it, and this is the first major benefit 
that has accrued to the House. The benefit would have been the 
same if Ministers had appeared not as committee members 
but as witnesses (as the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
appears before the Standing Committee on that subject), and 
the fact that the committee has begun with the meagre powers 
it has, when considered in relation to the proclivities of 
parliaments to follow precedents, makes ministerial member- 
ship on the Committee on Estimates one of the least satis- 
factory aspects of the experiment. The possibility that the 
committee will earn prestige through some outstanding early 
success is slight, and the high turnover of its membership is 
bound to militate against the establishment of sound traditions 
connected with its investigatory techniques. 

One further point remains to be noted: removal of the 
Ministers now from the committee will require a positive act 
of self-denial on the part of the government. In the Canadian 
House of Commons, as in most representative assemblies, each 
political party selects from among its own members those who 
will sit on particular committees, a privilege which a leading 
member on the Opposition side, discussing the Committee on 
Estimates, has recently described as an “‘unquestioned right”’.? 
The party forming the government must therefore decide itself 
whether or not it will continue to choose Ministers to represent 
it on the Committee on Estimates. So long as Ministers do be- 
long, the question of enlarging the committee’s powers remains 
largely academic, for with the tendency to interpret every 
challenge ofa Minister’s views as a potential vote of want of con- 
fidence, it is doubtful if the committee, as it is now constituted, 
would have much opportunity to use any powers other than those 
it now enjoys, even if its terms of reference were substantially 
enlarged. There does not appear to be any possible change’which 
could make the committee’s authority significantly smaller. 

1 Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1955, p. 2202. 
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ADULT SUFFRAGE AND THE PARTY SYSTEM 
IN TRINIDAD, 1946-56 


by Couin A. HuGHEs 


HE colony of Trinidad! differs from the other West 
Indian islands in two important respects. Socially it 
possesses a cultural and racial minority in the East 
Indian community which constitutes about one-third of the 
total population, and the standard of living is the highest and 
the middle class the largest in the British Caribbean. It can be 
argued that both factors have influenced the colony’s political 
development.? 
Politically, prior to 1956 Trinidad possessed a constitution 
which was regarded as less advanced than those enjoyed by 
Jamaica or Barbados or British Guiana under its short-lived 
1953 constitution. The colony had had adult suffrage since 
1946, and ministerial government from 1950; the Governor’s 
reserve powers were the same as those enjoyed by the 
Governors of Jamaica and British Guiana. But alone of what 
one may call the “‘big four” of the British Caribbean Trinidad 
had a unicameral legislature which led to certain problems 
which the bicameral legislatures avoided. Worst of all Trinidad 
could not produce political parties strong enough or cohesive 
enough to give the type of party government with which 
Jamaicans or Barbadians had been familiar since the mid 
1940’s, and which Guianese had experienced for a few months 
in 1953. 
The elective principle was first introduced to the Legislative 
1 The colony is properly called Trinidad and Tobago, but the “‘attend- 
ant island” of Tobago has less than 5 per cent. of the Colony’s population 


of almost three-quarters of a million. Tobago has been a separate electoral 
district at each election since 1925, and was heavily over-represented up 
to 1956. 

* Both constitutional and political development up to 1950 are 
admirably described in Hewan Craig’s The Legislative Council of Trinidad 
and Tobago (London, 1952). 
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Council in 1925 after the publication of the Wood Report! 
when seven elected members were added to sit with six nomi- 
nated members and twelve officials. Voters were required to 
own real property with a rateable value of g 12 19s. in a 
municipality or £10 elsewhere, or pay annual rentof £12 10s. 
in a municipality or £10 elsewhere, or board and rent of 
£62 10s., or land tax of 10s. per year, or receive an annual 
salary of £62 1os. Men might vote at twenty-one, women at 
thirty, but only men were eligible for membership of the 
legislature. Elected members were required to own real 
property worth £2,500 or producing £200 rent, or receive an 
income of £400 per year; moreover they had either to reside 
in their constituency or else own real property worth £5,000 or 
producing an annual rent of £400 in the constituency. With 
the franchise so narrowly confined to the middle class, politics 
was not a popular activity in Trinidad. At the first election 
(1925) less than one-third of the 22,000 voters went to the polls 
and two seats were uncontested; at the last election under the 
limited franchise (1938) barely 15 per cent. of the electorate 
of 31,000 voted and only two of the seven seats were contested. 

As a result of the Moyne Commission’s Report? of 1940 
an unofficial majority was established on the Executive 
Council, and the Legislative Council substantially reformed 
with nine of the twelve official members withdrawn and two 
elected members added. Also pursuant to the recommendations 
of the Report, in July, 1941, a Committee on Franchise Reform 
was appointed under the chairmanship of Sir Lennox 
O’Reilly, Q.C., a prominent nominated member. The Com- 
mittee had a membership of thirty-four and included all 
unofficial members of the Legislative Council, several past 
members, and representatives of trades unions and local 
government bodies and two social workers. A group of trades 
union representatives, including Mr. Albert Gomes who was 
then on the left wing of Trinidadian politics, pressed for adult 
suffrage and won a narrow victory 18-16 over the substantial 
minority led by the Chairman who were prepared only to 


1 CGmd. 1679 (1922). 
2 Cmd. 6174 (1940) and 6607 (1947). 
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reduce by one-half the existing franchise requirements which, 
they argued, would enfranchise “nearly all adults in the 
Colony”’.? 

One point of controversy was the recommendation by a 
6-3 vote of the Legislative Council franchise sub-committee 
that “‘the exercise of the franchise should be limited to British 
subjects, otherwise, qualified, who are not natives of those parts 
of the Empire where the coloured races are disbarred from 
being voters or members of Legislative or Parliamentary 
bodies”. The recommendation was aimed at South Africans 
employed in the oil industry of southern Trinidad. It was not 
included in the Committee Report, but was discussed during 
the Legislative Council debate on the Report when it was 
stated that the Government could not accept such a proposal. 
Another was the Committee’s recommendation of the retention 
of the provision in the 1924 Order-in-Council providing for 
elections that each voter should be able “‘to satisfy the register- 
ing officer that he or she can understand the English language 
when spoken”. The Report was not debated in the Legislative 
Council until October, 1944, to allow an examination of its 
terms by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. During the 
debate a spokesman for the Government moved that the 
language provision be removed, but he was supported only by 
the three East Indian members and one other, and the Report 
was adopted 8-5. However, in March, 1945, the Governor, 
Sir Bede Clifford, announced that the question of the language 
qualification had not been finally settled, and eventually a 
despatch from the Secretary of State advised that the provision 
could not be included in the new Order-in-Council. It is hard 
to say how far this measure might have gone towards dis- 
enfranchising Indians. Whilst a substantial proportion of the 
older Indians could have been challenged on their ability to 
read or write English, a much smaller number would have been 
unable to understand English when spoken, and some Trini- 
dadians argued that there were none at all. 

Adult suffrage was introduced in 1945 by an Amending 
Order-in-Council. The only requirements for a vote now were 

1 Trinidad and Tobago Legislative Council Paper No. 35/1944. 
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British nationality, two years’ residence in the Colony and six 
months’ residence in the constituency. Candidates’ qualifica- 
tions were reduced to an income of £200, ownership of real 
property worth slightly over £1,000 or income from real 
property of £100. As in Jamaica and British Guiana adult suf- 
frage came before the party system had been firmly established. 

The oldest political party in Trinidad is the Trinidad 
Labour party which evolved from the Trinidad Workingmen’s 
Association established in the 1920’s by Capt. A. A. Cipriani, 
a white planter of mildly socialist views. Cipriani led the 
struggle for constitutional reform in Trinidad in the early ’20s, 
and was elected in 1925 as member for the capital city, Port- 
of-Spain. He was returned unopposed at all subsequent elec- 
tions prior to his death in 1945. Although Cipriani was the 
leading spokesman for labour and reform in the legislature for 
fifteen years, his party never achieved a solid organization, 
and the riots of 1937 created a new popular leader in Mr. 
Uriah Butler. Cipriani’s subsequent acceptance of a seat on 
Executive Council at a time when political agitation was being 
intensified led to a further decline in his influence. Since his 
death his position as a national hero has been assured, but the 
T.L.P. has remained weak and lacks any firm ties with the 
fissiparous trades union movement. At each election its show- 
ing has been poor: no seats in 1946, two only in 1950 and 1956. 

The second party in order of seniority is that extraordinary 
specimen, the British Empire Workers and Citizens Home Rule 
Party, led from its inception by Mr. Uriah Butler. In 1937 
Mr. Butler, a former member of the T.L.P., established his 
Party (usually called the Butler Party) and later the British 
Empire Workers, Peasants and Ratepayers Union with himself 
as “‘Chief Servant” of both branches of the movement. The 
riots of 1937 gave Mr. Butler a prominent position in island 
politics and his long internment during the war added an aura 
of martyrdom. Nevertheless he has never achieved stature com- 
parable to that of Sir Alexander Bustamente in Jamaica or even 
Mr. Eric Gairy in Grenada. In 1946 Mr. Butler, whose follow- 
ing is predominantly rural, unwisely contested a Port-of-Spain 
constituency and was soundly beaten by Mr. Gomes. In 1950 
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he was returned at the head of the largest “‘bloc”’ in the legisla- 
ture, but his inability to adapt to the Parliamentary scene the 
forceful character and robust language which had won mass 
support cost him the allegiance of his more able followers. In 
1956 only the Chief Servant himself and one supporter were 
returned. Despite the fairly substantial vote received in 1956, 
the Butler Party appears to be a spent force, as may be 
instanced by the decline in Mr. Butler’s own vote from 58 per 
cent. to 38 per cent. Certainly the party could not survive 
Mr. Butler’s retirement from politics. 

The third party would be the Party of Political Progress 
Groups (P.O.P.P.G.). Its first appearance was as the Tax- 
payers’ Association formed in 1941 by conservatives connected 
with the Chamber of Commerce. The Association disbanded 
in 1945 to reform as the Progressive Democratic Party, a name 
more in keeping with the times. It contested (unsuccessfully) a 
by-election in 1945, but took no part in the 1946 elections. 
Subsequently it went through a second metamorphosis and re- 
appeared as the Political Progress Group under which banner 
two members contested and won the 1950 election. One, 
Mr. Gomes who had moved to the right by then, became 
Minister of Labour and de facto leader of the government, the 
other became a prominent member of the opposition group. 
In April, 1953, the organization became the Party of litical 
Progress Groups under which name it contested the 1956 
elections, but failed to win a seat. Its following is still confined 
to Port-of-Spain and the neighbouring county of St. George, 
but includes the wealthier members of the white and coloured 
middle and upper classes. 

Another regular starter in the post-war period has been a 
party based on the Oilfield Workers’ Union. In May, 1943, the 
Union co-operated with the Trinidad T.U.C., a most in- 
effectual body, to create the Socialist Party. After a poor start 
in municipal elections, the Socialist Party carried two seats in 
1946. One candidate became a member of the Executive 
Council and thus of the Government bloc, the other, Mr. Victor 
Bryan, became a leading member of the opposition. Many of 
the Socialist Party’s members later helped in the formation of 
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the Caribbean Socialist Party, whilst the T.U.C. ran its own 
candidates in 1950. In that year only Mr. Bryan was successful 
with a C.S.P. label. He subsequently served with distinction as 
Minister of Agriculture, and was returned in 1956 on the 
T.L.P. ticket, the C.S.P. having expired after the 1950 
elections. Prior to the 1956 elections the Oilfield Workers’ 
Union created the Caribbean National Labour Party which 
contested eight seats unsuccessfully. 

From the first election there have always been Indians 
amongst the elected members of the Legislative Council: one 
in 1925, three in 1928, two in 1933, three again in 1938, four 
in 1946, seven in 1950 and nine in 1956." In particular the 
predominantly Indian counties of Caroni and St. Patrick have 
usually returned Indian members. The elections under adult 
suffrage indicate that there is a strong tendency for Indians to 
vote for Indian candidates, and for non-Indians to support 
candidates of European, African or mixed descent, although 
some strong candidates have found it possible to cut across 
racial lines, and the Butler Party has always operated success- 
fully on an inter-racial basis. Not until November, 1953, was a 
definitely racial party established. Then Mr. B. S. Maraj, who 
had been elected in 1950 as an independent, formed the 
People’s Democratic Party. The P.D.P. advanced a few non- 
Indian candidates in the 1956 elections, but the great majority 
were Indians and their support appears to have been almost 
entirely Indian. Except in the very long run when demographic 
trends suggest that Trinidad will have an Indian majority, a 
racial party can have only limited success, and it is difficult to 
see how such a party could fit into the federal two-party system 
which seems to be developing. In the local multi-party system 
the P.D.P.’s financial backing and experienced leadership—its 
parliamentary representatives include the former Minister of 
Communications, Mr. Adjodhasingh, the former Deputy 
Speaker, Mr. Ashford Sinanan, and his brother, Mr. Mitra 
Sinanan, as well as Mr. Maraj—could make it an able 
opposition. 

Independent candidates have played a far larger part in 

1 cf. Craig op. cit., pp. 85-91. 
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the politics of Trinidad than in any of the other large West 
Indian colonies. They are usually men with support in their 
own bailiwicks, but not very often of national standing. The 
municipal and county councils of Trinidad produce a flock of 
such candidates at each election. In 1950 all three mayors 
were returned as independent candidates, and two became 
Ministers—Mr. Norman Tang of Port-of-Spain who became 
Minister of Health and Mr. Roy Joseph of San Fernando who 
became Minister of Education. Few independents win more 
than one or two hundred votes from their own villages or racial 
or religious groups, and the increase of the deposit from £25 
to over £50 is thought to have contributed to the reduction in 
number in 1956. With party lines fluid, it is likely that indepen- 
dent candidates will continue to play an important role in 
elections for some time, even though their chances of success 
should decline steadily. 

Each of the first four parties described, T.L.P., Butler 
Party, P.O.P.P.G. and C.N.L.P., have a record of over ten 
years of fairly continuous political activity. However the tone 
of each of the elections since the introduction of adult suffrage 
has been set by a new and different political group, in 1946 by 
the United Front, in 1950 to a limited extent by the C.S.P. 
and in 1956 by the People’s National Movement. The United 
Front was ostensibly an electoral alliance committed only to 
returning a majority of candidates pledged to constitutional 
reform leading to responsible government, nationalization of 
basic industries and mass education. It nominated nine candi- 
dates in 1946, but only three were successful. The usual sequel 
was that two of these became members of the Executive Council 
and of the Government bloc, the other leader of the opposition 
bloc. The failure of the C.S.P. was even more complete, as has 
already been noted. The P.N.M. founded by Dr. Eric Williams 
in 1955 is rather a different case: only one of its twenty-four 
candidates had sat in the legislature previously, Dr. Patrick 
Solomon, a veteran of the West Indian National Party,! United 


1 The W.I.N.P. was formed in 1943. A meteoric rise, very similar to 
that of the P.N.M. in 1956, was followed by an equally rapid decline. By 
the 1946 elections it was completely moribund, and many of its members, 
including the founder, Dr. David Pitt, were leaders of the United Front. 
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Front, opposition bloc, and C.S.P. Dr. Williams’s predominance 
over the other members of his party can be compared only with 
Mr. Butler’s leadership in his own movement, and the balanced 
strength of the P.N.M. spread throughout the colony is unique 
in Trinidad’s history. The P.N.M. offered a well thought out 
platform, but not very different from the doctrines of the other 
parties including the P.O.P.P.G.; the reason for its success is 
rather to be sought in public disillusion with existing parties 
and with the more conservative Ministers, and enthuSiasm for 
Dr. Williams’s skillful build up to the establishment of the 
Movement with public meetings in Port-of-Spain and else- 
where. It commanded solid support from the island’s small 
intelligentsia, but was able also to secure the adherence of a 
large part of the urban and rural working class. 

The major battles of the 1956 campaign revolved around 
Catholic criticisms! of the P.N.M. which had stated that it 
regarded the distribution of birth control information as a 
matter of personal conscience and, whilst wishing to continue 
to support church schools, would make state-controlled educa- 
tion the dominant influence. There were personal attacks on 
the many Catholics amongst the P.N.M.’s candidates for 
neglect of their devotions, and arguments that the P.N.M. 
party constitution was undemocratic because officers were 
elected for terms equivalent to the life of the legislature. The 
P.N.M. based its campaign on the well-tried “Time For A 
Change”’, paying particular attention to charges of alleged 
corruption and inefficiency on the part of the outgoing 
Ministers. The Ministers, running independently of each other, 
pointed to public works and economic development under- 
taken by their own departments, and much was made of Mr. 
Gomes’s prominence in federation negotiations. All parties 
condemned the interjection of racial issues into the election, 
meaning the P.D.P. In general it might be said that the P.N.M. 
ran against the Ministers, and everyone else ran against the 
P.N.M. The election was marred by a number of violent 
incidents including instances of alleged arson, attempted arson 
and murder, which were attributed to political disputes; the 
1 Slightly over one-third of the population is Catholic. 
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biggest clash was a free-for-all between P.N.M. and P.D.P. 
supporters at which forty were arrested. 

Since the introduction of adult suffrage interest in politics 
has grown steadily. The electorate increased from 31,000 in 
1938 to 259,000 in 1946. In 1946 only 63 per cent. of the 
electors voted, in 1950 66 per cent., and by1956 the figure had 
risen to 80 per cent., the highest proportion ever recorded in a 
major West Indian colony. Ranges between the highest and 
lowest voting constituencies show a similar improvement: 1946 
34-73.5 per cent., 1950 49-80 per cent., 1956 64-86 per cent. 
The proportion of spoilt ballots has fallen from 6 per cent. in 
1946 to less than 3 per cent. in 1956. In 1956 for the first time 
one party received almost 40 per cent. of the total vote. One is 
tempted to say that the voters have achieved a level of sophisti- 
cation towards the franchise and party politics beyond that of 
the majority of politicians. 








| 1950 1956 
Seats | Can- | Seats| % Seats | Can- | Seats| % 
at j|didates|) won | vote at (didates) won | vote* 
disso- disso- | 
lution | | | lution | 
| 
| 
T.LP. .-e. @) £4) a 3 13 2 5e 
Butler Party 2, 17 6 | 2an.5 5 20 2 10y 
:0.2.P.G. I 2 2 4 I 9 o 5 
C.S.P. | 38 | 12 |’ 2 12.5 —|— _- -- 
7.0.6. o | 6 oO 4-5 -—- —- — — 
C.N.L.P. = o 8 re) I \ 
P.N.M. 0 a4 | 113 | 38.577 
P.D.P. | — “| 5 | 20 od 
Minor | | 
parties | — | — | - o | 2 o | o 
Independ- | | 
ents | 4 | 94 6 | 50 5 | 35 2 | 20.5, 





* Based on unofficial returns 


The kaleidoscopic nature of Trinidadian politics has been 
the subject of vigorous criticism within the colony and outside 
it. Two contributing factors may be advanced. Today one is 
rather diffident of falling back on national character as an 
explanation of political phenomena, but there is some element 
in the Trinidadian character which leads to instability of party 
c 
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organizations and personal bitterness in politics far more than 
in any other West Indian colony. Middle class society, whence 
come the majority of politicians, has been compared with a 
basket of those land crabs which are a delicacy in the Carib- 
bean: they can be kept in a shallow box or basket because as 
soon as one starts to climb the side its fellow captives rush over 
its back to make their escape and all fall back together. The 
opportunities for rapid individual advancement through the 
island’s prosperity, the presence of the East Indian community 
which minimizes differences within the white-brown-black 
European-African complex, and steady immigration from 
other islands of the Eastern Group of the West Indies, produce 
a high degree of social mobility and individualism in all walks 
of life. The second factor which it is argued has prevented the 
consolidation of a party system since 1946 has been the reten- 
tion of nominated members in the unicameral legislature. The 
Colonial Office and the more conservative politicians have 
insisted on the continued presence of a minority of nominated 
and official members in the legislature. Under the 1950 consti- 
tution there were five nominated and three official members 
sitting with eighteen elected; under the 1956 constitution there 
are five nominated and two official members sitting with 
twenty-four elected. Thus a party to be certain of implement- 
ing its programme in 1950 needed to win fourteen of the 
eighteen seats, in 1956 fifteen of the twenty-four, in both cases 
well over a simple majority. At neither election did this take 
place. Since the introduction of adult suffrage nominated 
members have been selected from the conservative-minded 
sections of the community, and official members are often to 
be found urging caution on a popular government placing 
electoral support above financial solvency. Thus since 1946 
there has been the possibility of a majority of elected members, 
representing a majority of the electorate, being thwarted by a 
combination of the minority with the nominated and official 
members. The problem appeared in 1946 when the four elected 
members who had been nominated to the Executive Council 


> T. S. Simey. Welfare and Planning in the West Indies (Oxford 1946), 
p. 103. 
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joined with the nominated and official members in the ““Govern- 
ment bloc’’, whilst the other five elected members led by 
Dr. Solomon formed the “opposition bloc’’. This was a normal 
occurrence in colonial legislatures, and the Trinidad case was 
noteworthy only for the degree of cohesion in the voting of both 
blocs. The introduction of ministerial government in 1950 
emphasized the dilemma, for five Ministers were elected by a 
secret ballot of all members. The Speaker never disclosed the 
details of the polling, but the result was that the five Ministers 
found themselves governing with the support of the non-elected 
members and against the opposition of the majority of the 
elected members. In the period 1950-56 the opposition groups 
Labour, Butlerite and independents, were never able to form 
a stable organization, and the new Government bloc ruled 
successfully and without any attempt to secure back-bench 
support amongst the other elected members. It has been 
repeatedly suggested that this failure to relate a majority of the 
elected members to the Government weakened or prevented 
the growth of a stable party system.’ Under the 1956 constitu- 
tion, the Governor nominates one member as Chief Minister, 
who then takes the responsibility for forming the Government. 
However Dr. Williams had the barest majority with his P.N.M. 
bloc of thirteen, and asked the Governor, Sir Edward Beetham, 
to nominate five P.N.M. members to the nominated seats to 
provide the Party with a working majority. This the Governor 
refused to do, but a compromise was apparently reached 
whereby the P.N.M. might designate two of the five nominated 
members to give the P.N.M. an absolute majority of three—the 
two officials would serve on Executive Council and thus be 
bound by the principle of collective responsibility to the 
decisions of the P.N.M. majority there. One of the planks of 
the P.N.M. platform was the removal of all non-elected mem- 
bers from the Legislative Council, and the creation of an upper 
house with representatives of religious and economic interests 
and certain official members. If this plan is carried out, these 


1 This criticism was advanced by the majority of the Waddington 
Commission to support the introduction of bicameralism in British 
Guiana in 1953, cf. Col. No. 280 (1951), pp. 46-50. 
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problems are unlikely to occur again in this particular form. 
However the inability of the opposition parties to agree on a 
coalition to oppose the P.N.M. in the new legislature gives 
good reason for wondering how many more permutations may 
take place in the Trinidad party system before a two-party 
system can be established. 
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THE GOLD COAST: FROM EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL TO RESPONSIBLE CABINET 
I 


AN ASPECT OF PARLIAMENTARY SELF-GOVERNMENT 
by H. V. WisEMAN 


ANY factors are involved in the development of self- 
M ferernen in colonial territories. Apart from the 

basic question of economic and financial foundations 
and the problem of those general attitudes—that ethos— 
without which exported institutions cannot function in 
precisely the manner of the United Kingdom, there are four 
constitutional factors. 

1. The franchise—which may be complicated by the 
existence of a plural society, or by tribalism which may 
postulate indirect rather than direct elections or even 
affect the whole structure of government by leading to 
demands for federalism, as in Ashanti and the Northern 
Territory in the Gold Coast. 

2. The nature of political parties and in particular 
their capacity for a new constructive attitude whether as 
government or opposition when independence is achieved. 

3. The Legislature—whose attitude may be affected 
by a hang-over from Crown Colony techniques, and 
certainly influenced by the continued existence of nomi- 
nated and/or ex officio members; or by the existence of a 
second chamber. 

4. The Executive—in whose history are involved, inter 
alia, the development of a Cabinet, ministerial and 
collective responsibility, and the position of permanent 
officials. 

The first two problems await serious and detailed study. 
The third has been adequately covered by Wight’s Development 
of the Legislative Council and the subsequent studies of particular 
legislative councils. Wight’s authoritative survey of Colonial 
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Constitutions stops at 1st January, 1947. From then, as he 
says, “‘constitutional progress broadens out, and interest is no 
longer focused on the changing composition of the legislature. 
Executive Councils are increasingly given unofficial representa- 
tion and constituted as ‘the principal instrument of policy’.”! 
This article is concerned with some aspects of this shift of 
emphasis “from quantitative to qualitative change”.? The 
Gold Coast illustrates most of the factors involved in the 
evolution of the colonial executive council into a responsible 
cabinet; although illustrations are drawn from other Colonies, 
the promise of independence in 1957 justifies concentration 
on this particular territory. 

Four main points fall to be considered: (1) the composition 
of the Executive Council, (2) the method whereby members 
of the Executive Council are chosen, (3) the status of the 
Executive Council, and (4) its structure and mode of 
operation. Two further problems, the relationship between the 
Executive and the Legislature (which is in part a function of 
the nature of political parties), and that between political 
Ministers and permanent officials, can only be mentioned 
briefly. 

As in the older Dominions, a first step in the evolution 
towards responsible cabinet government is the addition of 
unofficials to the Governor’s Executive Council, ‘“‘a step 
towards a Cabinet which in the long run is the only alternative 
to its obsolescence and abolition”’.* In 1942, Sir Ofori Atta 
and Mr. Korsah were added to the Gold Coast Executive 
Council. But the latter was not then a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council, and “the turning point in the growth of self- 
government in the British Empire has not, in the past, been 
the appointment of unofficials, as such, to the Executive 
Council, but of those unofficials who could command the 
support of an unofficial and elected majority in the Legisla- 
ture’. By a somewhat different process, this is parallel to the 
evolution of the U.K. Cabinet from the Privy Council. 


1 Wight. Colonial Constitutions. Preface, p. x. 
* Ibid. 


* Wight. The Gold Coast Legislative Council, p. 115. 
* J. Wheare. The Nigerian Legislative Council, p. 133. 
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The addition of elected legislative councillors to the 
Executive Council is a stage beyond the addition of unofficials, 
therefore. When unofficials, nominated and elected, still more 
when elected members alone, are in a majority, “‘the advice 
tendered to the Governor by the Executive Council must 
possess the ultimate sanction of the Legislature. . . . This 
principle is fundamental . . . and can only be achieved by 
ensuring that the Executive Council shall comprise a majority 
of elected Ministers.”! The 1950 Gold Coast Constitution? 
provided for eight Representative Members from the Assembly 
and only three ex officio members. The group of eight, selected 
by the Governor “in his discretion’”—though, in fact, he 
consulted with Dr. Nkrumah whose Convention People’s 
Party had won a majority in the elections—had to be approved 
by the Assembly. 

That a majority of elected members is essential to the 
smooth working of government is proved by the experience of 
Jamaica between 1944 and 1953, when the elected members 
only equalled in number the nominated and ex officio. They 
were not prepared, in such circumstances, to accept respon- 
sibility, and felt very strongly about the position in Trinidad 
when from 1950 there was an elected majority in the Executive 
Council. The Gold Coast avoided the growing pains associated 
with this additional transitional stage. But it must be noted 
that where there is no elected majority on the Executive 
Council, the Governor is normally bound by its advice. As the 
Secretary of State emphasized in 1950 for Trinidad and in 
1953 when Jamaica achieved such a majority, and as the 
Conssey Committee felt bound to accept for the Gold Coast, 
an elected majority means provision for wider gubernatorial 
discretion. Fortunately, no difficulties arose in the Gold Coast 
over the Governor’s reserve powers, though their abolition and 
his removal from the Executive Council are clearly necessary 
to the achievement of self-government. 

There is a further point in relation to the composition of the 
Council. A Cabinet on the British model is not compatible 


1 Waddington Report on British Guiana, 1950, paras. 96-100, 
2 S.I. 1950, No. 2094. 
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with the inclusion of ex officio members, whose presence more- 
over makes real collective responsibility (whatever is said about 
the “informal” collective responsibility of the elected Ministers) 
impossible. ‘““The evolutionary process is completed when the 
ex officio Ministers disappear from the Executive Council and 
surrender their portfolios to representative Native Ministers, 
retire to their subordinate positions as ordinary civil servants, 
and cease playing politicians.” 

As important as the number of elected members is the mode 
of their appointment to the Executive Council. The Governor 
may consult with the Legislative Council and nominate 
Executive Councillors in accordance with majority opinion, 
as in Sierra Leone in 1951. He may act on the advice of a 
“leader” in the legislature as in Barbados in 1946. Representa- 
tives on the Executive Council may be elected by the legislature 
—possibly with the requirement of a two-thirds majority— 
though the significance of such election may vary from 
Jamaica, with a wholly elected Assembly, to Trinidad in 1950 
with eight nominated and ex officio as well as eighteen elected 
legislative councillors. Executive Councillors may be nominated 
by the Governor but require the approval of the legislature, 
as in Nigeria in 1951 (where, however, approval was by the 
regional bodies even for the Federal Council of Ministers). 
Finally, the legislature may be so constituted, as a result of the 
development of political parties, as to make possible the U.K. 
practice of calling upon the majority leader to assume office 
as Prime Minister and to form a government. 

The Gold Coast illustrates the form which the transitional 
stages may take. In 1950 the Secretary of State felt unable to 
accept the Conssey Committee’s recommendation? that the 
Assembly should elect a Leader who would then advise the 
Governor as to his colleagues, on the argument that the party 
system was not sufficiently developed. The success of the 
C.P.P. resulted in the summons of Dr. Nkrumah from prison 
to form a government. Each nominee, however, had to be 

+ Padmore. The Gold Coast Revolution. (I have substituted “Executive 


Council” for “Legislative Council” which seems to be an error.) 
# Col. No. 248. 1949. 
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approved in secret ballot by the Assembly. In 1952 the position 
of Prime Minister was formally recognized. After an election 
the Governor would submit to the Assembly for its approval 
the name of a Member of the Assembly. If the nomination were 
approved, the Prime Minister would then appoint the other 
Ministers “‘in consultation with the Governor’’.! This procedure 
was followed after the elections of 1954 and 1956. The selection 
of Dr. Nkrumah in each case was an inevitable result of his 
party’s success. Approval by the Assembly was virtually a 
formality, which will doubtless be dispensed with in the new 
constitution. 

The removal of elected representatives from the Executive 
Council may also cause difficulty. In the U.K. the Prime 
Minister possesses full powers of dismissal. During the transi- 
tional period in colonial territories the Governor may be 


. empowered to remove an Executive Councillor without the 


agreement of the Prime Minister (if there be one) or the other 
elected members. There has been no example of disagreement 
on such issue. The Prime Minister may have such power. 
Dr. Nkrumah, for example, first removed Mr. Braimah 
from his department and appointed him as Minister without 
portfolio, and then dismissed him from the Executive Council. 
It is sometimes provided that the legislature may by its vote— 
usually with a two-thirds majority—remove a Minister 
(cf. Jamaica 1944, Nigeria 1951, the Gold Coast 1950). This is 
incompatible with the notion of collective responsibility and 
may occasion difficulty when, as happened in Jamaica, the 
party in office does not possess a two-thirds majority and must 
rely on the goodwill of the Opposition to achieve its end. The 
“removal clause” was deleted from the Gold Coast Constitu- 
tion in 1954.” 

The extent to which the Executive Council has evolved into 
a responsible Cabinet depends, further, on its position in the 
constitution. While it remains purely advisory, as under 
Crown Colony Government, and while the Governor may in 
certain circumstances reject its advice, as is normally the case 
where elected members are in a majority, responsible govern- 


1.1. 1952, No. 455. 2 S.1. 1954, No. 55. 
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ment has scarcely begun to be established. In Jamaica in 1944 
the Executive Council was designated as “the principal 
instrument of policy”. The judicial and disciplinary functions 
of the Council were separated from its political functions, 
Though to some extent this was an attempt to secure support 
for the new arrangements during the transitional period, and 
was of psychological significance, it also had practical results. 
The precedent was followed in subsequent constitutions, 
notably the Gold Coast in 1950. 

Here the Executive Council began to have an existence 
independent of the Governor’s will. Its constitutional im- 
portance was indicated by its inclusion not in the Governor’s 
Instructions but in a separate Order in Council. It had to be 
consulted, subject to certain exceptions, by the Governor in the 
exercise of all his powers. The Governor, subject again to 
certain exceptions, had to accept the Council’s advice on any 
matter on which he was obliged to consult it. The Leader of 
Government Business (later the Prime Minister) or any eight 
(subsequently six) Ministers could demand a meeting of the 
Council. The Council’s authority was embodied in certain 
regulations affecting the budget and business in the Assembly. 
This was clearly something very different from the old Crown 
Colony Executive Council. 

Such a status once established, the organization of the work 
of the new type of Executive Council is of key importance. For 
what are Ministers to be responsible ? The West India Royal 
Commission thought that unofficials’ co-operation in the work 
of the Council might be sought, but that initiative in formula- 
ting policy must remain with the Governor. Unofficials might 
be “‘associated with the work of departments” as in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands. They might be entrusted with 
“steering business” through the legislature and with “raising 
questions” in Executive Council, a position which the People’s 
United Party found too restrictive in British Honduras. They 
might be “‘liaison officers”’ as a prelude to ministerial respon- 
sibility as in Mauritius, or have ‘“‘some responsibility”’ as in the 
Gambia (where it is shared with committees of the legislature, 
though these are not executive committees as under the 
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Donoughmore Constitution in Ceylon). They might be asked 
to take “‘a special interest” in a group of departments as in 
Sierra Leone up to 1953 and in Jamaica from 1944 to 1953. 
They might be “responsible for the conduct of public business 
in the Assembly and in charge of the general policy of certain 
departments” as in Barbados from 1946 to 1954. They might 
be “in charge of departments’’, but only “‘in association with 
the appropriate public officer’—an anomalous position as 
shown in Nigeria between 1951 and 1953. 

These various degrees of responsibility may be necessary 
steps, according to conditions in various territories, in the 
progress towards full ministerial responsibility. Where no 
experienced Ministers are available, or are available in 
insufficient numbers, or where it is desirable to include some- 
one in the Council for certain reasons, e.g., a Chief, although 
he may have neither the time nor the ability to run a depart- 
ment, the structure and mode of operation of the Council 
cannot at once be modelled on the Cabinet as we know it. 
Moreover the organization of a colonial secretariat and the 
relations between administrative officers on the one hand and 
professional or technical officers on the other are very different 
from what is the case in the U.K. Colonial experience since 
1945, however, seems to show that the necessary administrative 
reorganization ought to be undertaken in advance of the 
establishment of ministerial responsibility if the system is to 
get off to a fair start. This implies the formation of suitable 
government departments, the appointment of Permanent 
Secretaries, and the assignment of proper administrative staff 
to departments. This is, in fact, the ““Member” system as 
adopted, e.g., in Northern Rhodesia and Kenya. Viewed 
simply as an administrative reorganization, such a system is an 
essential basis for the addition of political heads—Ministers 
as we know them in this country. So long ago as 1931 the 
Donoughmore Commission asserted this point of view. “In 
order therefore that the new Ministers . . . may be given every 
chance of success, it will be essential for them to take over the 
control not of Ministries which exist only on paper and which 
they would be compelled to create but of Ministries which 
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had already been organized.”! The experience of Jamaica 
between 1944 and 1953, and of Nigeria between 1951 and 
1953 amply supports this opinion. Decentralization from the 
secretariat, integration between the sections or departments ofa 
ministry, the appointment of a Permanent Secretary to each 
Ministry; these must be regarded as the pre-requisites of an 
effective system of ministerial responsibility. 

The Gold Coast started off on the right foot in these respects. 
By the 1950 Order in Council the Governor (from 1952 in 
consultation with the Prime Minister) might “charge any 
Member of the Executive Council with the responsibility for 
any department or subject”’. Departments had been set up in 
preparation for the new system. There was a Permanent 
Secretary for each department who “subject to the general 
direction and control of his Minister, shall exercise supervision 
over the department or group of departments for which his 
Minister is responsible’’. Collective responsibility was ensured, 
when the ex officio Ministers were removed, by the existence of 
a one-party majority. No basic changes have been required 
since, nor will be required in anticipation of independence in 
1957- 

The transition from Executive Council to Cabine’ ond the 
effective working of the latter in colonial territories clearly 
not just a matter of constitution-making. As in ; > U.K. 
convention will be at least as important as law, and polit. :s will 
influence both. Given the most suitable composition, structure 
and mode of operation of the Executive Council in relation to 
the requirements of responsible government, other factors will 
continue to be important. Most notably there are (1) the 
relationship between the executive and the legislature, which 
is in part bound up with the nature of political parties and of 
the Opposition, (2) the relation between political Ministers 
and permanent officials—which certainly cannot be institu- 
tionalized and which raises problems even in the U.K. where 
neither the factor of race nor of past attitudes during the 
struggle for self-government exists to render a delicate relation- 
ship even more difficult to work. 

1 Cmd. 3131, 1928. 
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Each of these two problems is sufficiently complicated, and 
we already have sufficient factual evidence about them, to 
justify separate discussion. Neither, however, can begin to be 
solved unless the stages outlined in this article have been 
successfully passed. This is the justification for the separate 
discussion of the latter which has been attempted here. 


[ To be continued | 
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SOME ECHOES OF THE BOER WAR—II 
by Sir STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 


HE first of these two articles ended with Lord Edmond 

Fitzmaurice (Wilts, Cricklade) expressing the Liberal 

view that the Government should make clear that it was 
not their intention to insist upon the abolition of the two 
Dutch Republics. 

Previous to this, he had strongly expressed his disbelief that 
the Afrikander conspiracy existed. “It is”, he said, “‘chiefly 
supported by the wild allegations of some society of which 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes is or was the president . . .” 

Mr. Drage (Derby) gave the House a report of evidence he 
had received from South Africa in support of the view that the 
Afrikander Bond was a conspiracy. He said: ““There were some 
hon. Members who had studied the Nihilist movement in 
Russia, and the Socialist movement in Germany, the Mafia in 
Sicily, or the Carbonari in Italy, and they would know that a 
great national movement must have an economic basis; it must 
also have a religious sentiment connected with it, a political 
organization to carry it forward, and lastly, a great military 
organization with a military leader to take command. These 
conditions, with the exception of the last, had existed in South 
Africa.’? The hon. Member enumerated the economic grounds 
which played their part in leading up to the present conflict. 
He cited President Kruger himself as the origin of the trouble; 
while there was also in this connection the emancipation of the 
blacks. He had it on the authority of the Rev. W. Fisher that, 
“in the Transvaal, whatever injury a black man sustained, he 
had no chance of redress. In Johannesburg the Kaffirs were 
whipped without any trial for walking on the pavement; and 
a black man is also prevented from owning land”. The hon. 
Gentleman also referred to the labour question and the admini- 
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stration of the liquor laws which prevailed at the present 
moment in the Transvaal, and in conclusion emphasized his 
belief that, in the opinion of men who were best able to 
judge, the war in which we are engaged was one of which the 
national conscience approved, and that the result of it would 
be the reorganization of our military forces; military, as well 
as colonial and foreign, questions would be raised above the 
purview of party politics, and, lastly, he could not help thinking 
that Her Majesty’s Government in considering the nature of 
the sacrifices of the colonies, would see the need of consulting 
statesmen in Canada, Australia, and South Africa with regard 
to the future organization of the forces of the Crown. 

Mr. Robson (South Shields) supporting the war said: “The 
question for South Africa is whether the millions of men who 
will one day inhabit that great territory should work together 
in harmony and co-operate as members of equal races, or 
whether there should be a new nation unlike all the other new 
nations of the world—a new nation with a great part of its 
population disfranchised, and without political liberty, in 
which the majority are subject to the tyranny of race.’”? 

One has some difficulty in 1956 in remembering that Mr. 
Robson had never heard the word apartheid! 

Sir R. T. Reid (Dumfries Burgh) was strongly in favour of 
the amendment. In the course of a long speech he said: ““The 
supposed policy of driving the British into the sea is a myth, an 


) invention fabricated for the purpose of excusing the conse- 


quences of the fatal policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
have pursued for the last four or five years. The Boers are fight- 
ing under the influence of one of the most powerful feelings 
which can animate human nature; they are fighting, as they 
believe, to save their country from foreign domination, and if 
any man wonders at their military success and their military 
prowess he has only to look back upon the history of Scotland, 
or Switzerland, or Holland, or the United States, and there 
he will find what is the true value of the stimulus of patriotism. 
My charge against the Government is, that by their policy 
since their advent to office they have stimulated and inflamed 
1 Col. 137. 2 Col. 146. 
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the alarm and suspicion of the Boers. Let me try and examine 
the facts in connection with that. 

**The House well knows that the Boers have always been 
almost fanatically jealous of their independence. Their in- 
dependence was bestowed upon them in 1852, and twenty-five 
years afterwards their country was invaded and annexation 
took place in defiance of the Sand River Convention, in 1877. 
It was then discovered that that annexation had taken place, 
as I believe it did take place, under a misapprehension of the 
true desires of the inhabitants of the Transvaal. Then, in 1881 
and 1884 their independence was restored; they were subject 
to the provisions of the Convention of 1884, but their internal 
independence was restored. It is not to be wondered at that 
after the violation of the Sand River Convention in 1877 they 
should be jealous and suspicious in the highest degree of the 
intentions of the Government of a country which after all was 
6,000 miles away, and comparatively little known to an 
ignorant population. It was upon this soil that the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government since 1895 fell. 

“What was the first thing that happened? Within six 
months of the advent to office of Her Majesty’s present advisers 
the Jameson raid occurred. Now, there is no man in this 
House—I do not think there is a man out of it—who does not 
now admit that the Jameson raid was a wicked and contempt- 
ible act. It was an act, the wickedness of which we appreciate 
the less—singularly enough—because of the supposed weakness 
of the State which was invaded. If we could conceive 400 or 
500 British subjects actually making a raid upon German or 
French territory, and that Her Majesty’s Government should 
expect that they should escape punishment at the hands of the 
Government whose territory was invaded, we may be able to 
imagine the effect of the outrage on the people of the Transvaal. 
The raid certainly contributed very largely in itself to increase 
the suspicious temperament of the Boer population. I believe 
every Dutchman in South Africa, and a very large number of 
persons on the continent of Europe, whether rightly or wrongly, 
believe that the raid was organized with the complicity of the 
Colonial Secretary. We are not entitled to accept suspicion 
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for proof, nor are we entitled to accuse where our duty really is 
to inquire; but it cannot be forgotten that this disgraceful raid 
was followed by a Committee of Inquiry, which I say, in the 
face of the House, was a scandal to the House of Commons, 
dishonouring to the House, and dishonouring to the country. 
What were the circumstances? It was a Committee appointed 
after a promise given in Her Majesty’s gracious Speech from 
the Throne in 1896 that there should be a full inquiry. When the 
question came before the Committee we all know that there 
were telegrams which were not produced, nor was Mr. 
Hawkesley compelled to produce them. What was still more 
important, Mr. Hawkesley’s cross-examination was stopped. 
Lord Grey was not called, and Mr. Rutherford Harris was not 
called back. I forbear from further comment upon this Com- 
mittee, because I believe if you speak privately to any gentle- 
man, and if he will candidly tell you his thoughts, he will say 
there is a cloud over that transaction which ought to be cleared 
away. The inquiry was followed by the Colonial Secretary 
actually making a speech in this House at the close of the 
debate which took place on the Report of the Committee, in 
which he said that Mr. Rhodes had done nothing inconsistent 
with the conduct of a man of honour. This was said of 
Mr. Rhodes who had deceived his colleagues in the Ministry 
of the Cape, who had not communicated to the Governor the 
intelligence which it was his duty to communicate, and who 
had used information and telegrams from England for the 
purpose of misleading a number of young men into believing 
that they were acting with the Queen’s authority. I am dealing 
with this as a matter that created suspicion in the minds of the 
people and the Government of the Transvaal.””} 

Mr. Brodrick (Surrey, Guildford) the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Foreign Office, whilst rebutting most of the charges 
against the Government, said of the Jameson Raid: “‘No one 
on this side of the House defends the raid. No one has lost more 
by the raid than the Government, and no one feels more than 
the Government how much it has handicapped us in our 
negotiations. It has handicapped us not because the suspicions 

1 Col. 212. 
D 
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engendered make it impossible for the Transvaal Government 
to believe in the integrity of British statesmen, but because it 
occurred at a moment when President Kruger had almost 
reached the end of the endurance of his own burghers in the 
unreasonableness of the treatment of the Uitlanders. If for a 
few months more the system of terrorising by means of an 
oligarchical Government over a great body of men paying 
nearly the whole of the expenses of government of the country 
had been allowed to continue, there were many evidences to 
show that even the burghers were ready to go further in con- 
cession than their President has lately been. If that system had 
endured for a short time longer, and if the catastrophe had not 
been precipitated by these misguided men, that which 
happened in all civilized States sooner or later must have 
come about, where one man insisted upon pursuing an 
unreasonable policy against the wishes of those around him. 
You are ready enough to attribute it to the blunders of the 
Colonial Secretary, but not one of you will stand bail that the 
President of the Transvaal would ever have acted reasonably 
of his own free will towards the Uitlander.’”! 

Before the third day of the debate on the address there 
were a few questions to Ministers. In reply to one the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was obliged to admit that the new 
Royal Yacht, the Victoria and Albert, had capsized in Pembroke 
Dock because the naval architect, Sir William White, had 
made a mistake “for which he is at present unable to account”. 
The Government in answer to another question, refused to 
divulge any information about the secret Anglo-German 
treaty concerning Africa. 

The main debate was resumed on 1st February, 1900, by 
Sir Charles Dilke,? member for Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean. 
In the course of a lengthy and powerful attack on all aspects of 
Government policy, he said: ‘‘We have been told that at the 
beginning of every war it is always fated that there should be 
muddling. We have been told it from both sides of the House 
that we always begin by muddling our wars. If there is one 
fact more certain than another it is that, in future wars, not 

1 Col. 226. 2 “The man who spilt the milk.” 
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with Boer Republics but with great Powers, there will be no 
time for muddling at the beginning of war, and it is vital that 
this muddling should be guarded against. If we are to look 
forward as a matter of certainty that this country is always to 
muddle at the beginning of a war, then we may look forward 
with almost certainty to defeat.! . . . We have broken down in 
staff and command, mounted branches—cavalry, artillery, 
and transport.’” 

Several members, of whom Mr. Vicary Gibbs (Herts, St. 
Albans) was one, appealed for an all-party approach to the 
situation. This member said: “I think we should drop all this 
(party political attitudes) until we are out of danger. Common 
sense and reason dictates that we should do this, however 
quarrelsome we may be, whenever we find ourselves in absolute 
danger of disgrace and humiliation to our Empire; because 
everyone must know that there is a great responsibility in 
letting loose the dogs of war, for God alone knows where they 
will stop, and if England once gets on her back you will always 
find there is someone ready to jump on her. We know perfectly 
well that England has not got too many friends abroad, and 
her power and position has led to intense jealousy. In the face 
of all these considerations let us show a united front. I was 
very grateful to my hon. friend, the Under Secretary for War, 
for doing something to raise the tone of the debate. There was 
one point, however, in which he started a perfectly new 
defence of the Government, and he almost seemed to raise the 
point so high as to say that there was a sort of moral duty upon 
this country to be unprepared for the quarrels in which she 
engages. A more startling moral proposition I never heard 
enunciated.’ 

Sir Edward Grey (Northumberland, Berwick), who within 
fourteen years was to find himself in charge of the Foreign 
Office on the outbreak of a war in comparison with which the 
Boer War was a frontier skirmish, then participated in the 
debate. Although one of the leaders of the Liberal Opposition, 
he declared that he believed the war to be a just war and that 
it should have two objects. 

1 Col. 300. 2 Col. 310. 3 Col. 368. 
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“The first is equal rights between white men in South 
Africa. By that I mean that never again, as far as is humanly 
possible to prevent it, shall a situation arise in any part of the 
British sphere in South Africa in which a modern industrial 
community shall be placed by any possibility under the heel of 
an antiquated minority dominated by prejudice and governed 
by corruption. Let us make that impossible; let us ensure that 
into whatever districts South Africa may be divided, whatever 
arbitrary divisions there may be, in no circumstances whatever 
shall the government be out of sympathy with the majority of 
the white inhabitants. The second object is this—that never 
again in South Africa shall it be possible for an arsenal to be 
formed, and an accumulation of military material to be made, 
under any control except British control. Those are the objects 
in view; that is the end to be attained. To that end the Govern- 
ment will have our support.””? 

Hon. Members: “Oh!” 

Mr..A. J. Balfour: “For whom do you speak ?” 

At a later point in the debate on the fourth day there was 
a violent scene between Colonel Saunderson and a number of 
the Irish members. Colonel Saunderson had quoted the Lord 
Mayor of Limerick as having said: ‘“The British soldiers are 
falling before the Boers and when the Boers have taken the 
stuffing out of them, then the men of Cork and the rest of 
Ireland will take a hand.” This, said Colonel Saunderson, 
indicated the true nature of Irish courage. 

Although the Irish nationalist members as a group were 
hostile to the war, they deeply resented the aspersion on the 
courage of Irishmen, many of whom they claimed—with a 
kind of inverted pride—were serving at the front, and there 
was a scene of much rowdiness. Colonel Saunderson eventually 
withdrew his remark and concluded his speech with the 
following words: 

“TI look with confidence to the time when, after the war is 
over, Briton and Boer, thus respecting each other, will live 
in peace together in South Africa, and when the Boers will 
realize, as other nationalities have realized, that under the 
1 Col. 377. 
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British flag they are sure to enjoy what other people living 
under that flag enjoy—both freedom and liberty.””! 

It is a safe guess to say that after Colonel Saunderson had 
sat down and it was seen that Mr. Birrell (Fife W.) had caught 
the Speaker’s eye the House rapidly filled up to hear what the 
great wit and man of letters had to say. 

“The right hon. Gentleman,” began Mr. Birrell, “who has 
just concluded the most repulsive speech which I, at all events, 
have ever heard in this House. . . . For my part I rise with 
considerable reluctance to take part in this debate, which in 
my judgment is already too protracted. But I ask myself why 
it has been so protracted. I do not think that the rank and file 
of the House ought to bear the blame for that. It is due to the 
vanity and conceit of the members of the front benches who 
cannot make up their minds when they are to speak, who 
nourish the delusion that Her Majesty called this House 
together to hear them talk, and who positively regard every 
Parliamentary day as epicures look upon a joint which has only 
two or three prime cuts, and unless they can have one of these 
they will not speak at all. The other hours of the day they treat 
as offal, on which the rank and file may please themselves by 
spending their time until the moment arrives for another prime 
cut off the joint. This course is making our debates both 
uninteresting and depressing. I can see no reason why the 
Colonial Secretary should not have spoken to-night or last 
night, and I do not know why the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Monmouth conceals himself in this debate 
until the hour has arrived for the delivery of some marvellous 
oration. I should like to see the leaders listening to the debates, 
and actively contributing to bring them to a proper conclusion. 
Then debate would be conducted as it ought to be conducted 
in the interests of the House and the country. However, these 
great men have not yet polished their fu quoque, and we must 
be content to occupy time until they are ready, and I do not 
know that I have not as much right to occupy this time—to 
feed upon this offal—as anyone else. I must say, however, that 
to a private Member like myself, guiltless of my country’s 

1 Col. 544. 
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blood, and anxious only for the well-being and well-doing of 
my country, in whose future fortunes some at all events of the 
best hopes of humanity are, in my opinion, involved and bound 
up, the course of this debate has been somewhat depressing. 
I know, of course, we have no right to expect—certainly we 
have no power to insist—that the best interests of the country 
shall at all times be served in the Council Chamber by states- 
men of wisdom and foresight, and richly endowed with that 
political imagination without which there can be no wisdom 
or foresight. Nor can we expect that our generals shall always 
exhibit military skill in the field. The only working definition 
of a statesman that I have been able to devise is a politician 
with a salary. And, as for our soldiers, unfortunately there 
seems to be nothing in our military experience and training to 
enable even an expert like Lord Wolseley to select those 
generals likely to exhibit in the field the highest qualities of 
military skill. We must take what we can get, and if our 
generals do not run away, and if our salaried politicians do not 
take bribes, that is all we can expect. Nevertheless, it was some- 
what depressing to be told by the Under Secretary for War in 
his speech—on which I would gladly lavish praise if praise of 
mine were worth having, or if he cared to be praised in a crisis 
like this, for mere oratorical skill—of what he honestly called 
the disastrous events in South Africa. 

“Our great army, which was to advance in triumph to 
Pretoria, is now cut up into three hopeless and helpless sections; 
a large body of men are shut up in a place which, from a 
military point of view, is not worth the life of a single mule; 
and thousands of our soldiers are now living in the capital of 
the foe, fed by the bounty—the generous bounty—of the 
enemy. I should like to be told that these disastrous events 
were due to some attributable cause. But they were not. 
There was no lack of anything. The Intelligence Department 
told the Government everything; there was no lack of money— 
the Treasury gave all it was asked for; there was no lack of 
men, aye, there was no lack of anything—except brains. That 
is in itself somewhat depressing, and we naturally cannot but 
criticise those whose hard luck it is to accept the whole 
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responsibility for this matter—and a grave and serious matter 
it is. 1 am not blaming Her Majesty’s Ministers, but the whole 
history of our connection with South Africa is one long com- 
mentary, often written in blood, upon the melancholy saying, 
‘With how little wisdom the world is governed’. 

‘What is the offence urged against the Government? It is 
twofold. There was the delusion that President Kruger would 
not fight, and the neglect to give proper protection to our 
Colony of Natal. Why were Ministers persuaded that President 
Kruger would not fight? Who told them that lie? Who dis- 
seminated that dishonouring suspicion? I have no doubt— 
though I cannot prove it—that it could be traced to the fons et 
origo mali in this case—Mr. Rhodes. He has said over and over 
again that the bravery of the Boers was an unpricked bubble, 
and that they would not fight. Mr. Rhodes is the very last man 
whose opinion I would take on any subject involving the 
nobler aspects of humanity. He has so long worshipped the 
power of money—I will not say money for personal purposes— 
that he firmly believes every man has his price, and that he 
can have a cash deal with any man. He thinks no more of 
buying a newspaper—editor, staff, and all—than a schoolboy 
thinks of buying an orange. This was not the man whose 
opinion was worth listening to for a moment, as to whether 
these burghers would or would not fight. Why should they not 
fight? We are told that their Government was an oligarchy. 
Great heavens! men do not fight for governments. Do you sup- 
pose that the brave men who have fallen in the service of the 
Crown in South Africa died with the name of ‘Chamberlain’ 
on their lips ? The very thought is impious. Do you suppose the 
Boers who have died laid down their lives for the dynamite 
monopoly? As for the Boer Government being an oligarchy, 
I wonder when did an oligarchy become so distasteful to the 
great Tory party. When was our great Empire founded? It 
was founded in the eighteenth century, and the Government 
of that time was an oligarchy, and when I add that it was a 
Whig oligarchy there is no difficulty in coming to the conclu- 
sion that it was as corrupt as Satan. Nevertheless, our soldiers 
died and cemented with their blood that Empire which they 
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founded and we talk about. There was no reason why the 
Boers should not fight for what they believed to be their 
independence. I do not believe there is a man in this House 
—and all men are willing to be fair to an enemy—who does not 
believe that President Kruger and his burghers had grave 
grounds for the suspicion—if not for the belief—that there 
were in South Africa powerful, influential, wealthy and un- 
scrupulous men, who were aided, supported and sympathized 
with by powerful and wealthy men in this country, who would 
never be content until these two Republics which stood 
between them and their dreams—I do not say disgraceful 
dreams at all—were swept away. President Kruger and his 
burghers had grounds for that suspicion, and therefore it can- 
not be denied that in their own opinion they are fighting for 
their independence. Whether these men are heroes or not is a 
question I will not discuss, but history is full of examples in 
which such men were always supposed to be heroes. It was 
therefore as natural and reasonable a thing for any rational 
man to imagine that the Boers would fight as anything else 
that was likely to happen in the area of political conflict.’”! 

Later that same evening, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
(Birmingham W.), the Secretary of State for the Colonies, inter- 
vened in the debate. To the “‘pro-Boers’’ he was the man more 
responsible than anyone else for the war. In a lengthy review 
of the relations between the Boers and the British Governments 
since 1881 he claimed that the former had invariably been 
unreasonable and he summed it all up in the following 
passage: 

“I think I have stated enough to show that the difficulties 
between ourselves and the Transvaal were not the work of one 
Government. Indeed, I should not myself say they are the 
work of any Government. They are inherent in the circum- 
stances; in the great difference which exists between Boer 
character and British character; between Boer civilization and 
British civilization; and between Boer education and British 
education. ‘There you will find the root cause of all that has 
happened. What has been the Boer policy? | am not talking 
* Cols. 543-6. 
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of any conspiracy; but what has been the Boer aspiration from 
first to last? It has been to get rid of every shred and vestige of 
British supremacy, and to substitute for it a Boer supremacy. 
I do not say that at all times, or from the first, the Boers con- 
templated that this was to be obtained by force of arms, 
although they have never shrunk, in my opinion, from indicat- 
ing that they were ready when the proper time came to resort 
to arms. But what the Boers hoped for was that what they 
could not get from the Government they would get from the 
Opposition. I am not speaking now of the present Opposition. 
But if any Government had the courage to meet their assaults 
on the Convention, the Boers trusted to the working of our 
party politics to give them the victory in the end. And this 
must also be marked. It was a contest for supremacy; but for 
what kind of supremacy? The supremacy of the Boers means, 
as we know, the inferiority of every other race. Our supremacy, 
so far as we have been able to use it, has been used and will be 
used in order to secure the equality of the white races and 
justice for the black. Well, Sir, there was the issue. It was a 
contest for supremacy, dating back I know not for how many 
years, and for a different kind of civilization. That issue had 
got to be tried; that battle had got to be fought; one or other 
party had to give way if peace was to be preserved. Does not 
the House think now that in this matter we may perhaps have 
drifted too long? It is easy to be wise after the event. But our 
hesitation—again I am speaking of no particular Government 
and of no particular period—has had the effect, year by year, 
of strengthening the determination and the power of the Boers 
to resistance. When we came into office we felt very quickly that 
a solution must be found. Things could not go on with a rapid 
and daily increase in the hostility between the two races. That 
was the worst feature of the situation—the growing feeling of 
dissatisfaction and irritation between peoples who ought to 
have lived amicably together, and who had, as a rule, pre- 
viously done so. ‘The time had come when in some way or other 
this long-standing difference must be settled. We believed then 
and we hoped to the last that a peaceful settlement could be 
attained. We hoped that when President Kruger saw how 
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little it was we asked, and how determined we were to have it, 
he would give way.””! 

On the war itself he said: “One of the lessons of this war is 
the enormous defensive power possessed by irregular or volun- 
teer troops when fighting in defence of their country”’.? 

As to the future, Mr. Chamberlain said: “Never again 
shall they be able to endanger the paramountcy of Great 
Britain. Never again shall they be able to treat an Englishman 
as if he belonged to an inferior race.* . . . In Africa, these two 
races, so interesting, so admirable each of them in their own 
way, so different in some things, will now, at any rate, have 
learned to respect one another. I hear a great deal about the 
animosities which will remain after the war. I hope I am not 
too sanguine when I say I do not believe in them. When 
matters have settled down, when equal rights are assured to 
both the white races, I believe that both will enjoy the land 
together and settle in peace and prosperity. Meanwhile, we 
are finding out the weak spots in our armour and trying to 
remedy them; we are finding out the infinite potential resources 
of the Empire; and we are advancing steadily, if slowly, to the 
realization of that great federation of our race which will 
inevitably make for peace and liberty and justice.’’* 

After some further speeches by back-bench members, the 
Irish nationalist leader Mr. Dillon (Mayo, E.) made this contri- 
bution to the debate: 

“Believing as we do that the war is unjust—one of the 
cruellest and most unjust ever undertaken in history—believing, 
as we do, that it is an unprovoked war, and a war of aggression, 
we find it impossible to support the Amendment. I think the 
overwhelming majority of our Irish people regard this war as 
unjust, and entirely unnecessary, and we are convinced on the 
evidence, and on the merits, that this war has been the work 
of a ring of unscrupulous capitalists, that the reasons and pre- 
texts which have been put forward to justify it have in truth 
nothing whatever to do with the cause of it, and that the 
inmost purpose of this narrow ring of capitalists is to rob a 
people against whom this country has no just right of com- 
1 Cols. 614-615. 2 Col. 620. 3 Col. 622. * Col. 624. 
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plaint, and to rob them because in their territory, unhappily 
for them, there has been discovered the richest goldfield in the 
world. Holding that belief firmly it would be impossible for 
the representative of Ireland with any show of honesty to vote 
for an Amendment which seems to blame the Government for 
not making greater preparations to carry on the war to its 
iniquitous and cruel termination. I might almost conclude 
without further explanation, but there are two points which 
have not been much alluded to in the course of the debate to 
which I desire briefly to refer. Last autumn and spring the 
chief explanation put forward as a justification of the war were 
the grievances of the Uitlanders. But we hear very little now 
of these grievances. They have vanished into the background. 
I remember hearing the Colonial Secretary declaring that this 
country was fighting to set free from their grievances not only 
the British Uitlanders, but the Uitlanders of every nationality 
of Europe. I challenge the Government to say to-day whether 
it is not the fact that in the army of the Transvaal and Free 
State Republics, there are not twice as many Uitlanders 
fighting as on the British side. (An Hon. Member: Four times 
as many.) Yes, perhaps four times as many. It is no wonder 
that the grievances of the Uitlanders have disappeared from 
the case of the Government when they find that there are 
Scandinavians, French, and German Uitlanders spilling their 
blood in defence of the country, to which the British Govern- 
ment, we were told, was going to give freedom. I have not the 
least intention of going into details on these matters, but I 
emphasize the fact that, up to this hour, no honest, straight- 
forward answer has been given to the question often pro- 
pounded in this House and the country—‘What are we fighting 
for ?’ Different answers have been given. I will only quote one, 
because it appears to me one of the true causes, as well as a 
sinister statement. Speaking in London on the 18th December 
the First Lord of the Admiralty used this language— 

“* “The appeal comes to us from the Cape, sweep back the 
invader; let it be known throughout South Africa that it is the 
British race which is the predominant race, and intends to 
remain the predominant race.’ 
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“‘(Hon. Members: Hear, Hear!) I am glad the First Lord 
of the Admiralty stated that in an unguarded moment. Yes, 
that sentiment is cheered, and that is what you call liberty and 
equal rights for all. We know from long and bitter experience 
what that means. Predominant race! that is what you are 
fighting for—to put the Dutch under your feet in South 
Africa; but allow me to tell you you will never succeed. It is 
an infamous object; the conscience of humanity will be against 
you in this struggle, and although for a time you may beat 
down these people by overwhelming numbers, you are but 
creating for yourselves, as a result of this war, far away in the 
Southern Seas, 7,000 miles from your shores, another Ireland, 
which will be infinitely more difficult to hold down than the 
Ireland which is so close.’”! 

In a speech opposing the Government, Mr. Courtenay 
(Cornwall, Bodmin) had this to say about the difference between 
contemporary and historical verdicts: 

“The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain) takes com- 
fort in the reflection that at the present time he is supported 
by the mass of the nation. I do not question the accuracy of that 
statement. Most sorrowfully I admit it to be true. But is that 
any final criterion of judgment? Lord North was supported. 
by the mass of the nation, but what do we think of Lord North 
now ? To come down to our own time the Crimean War was 
also supported by the mass of the nation. Prominent members 
of Parliament who opposed that war lost their seats in con- 
sequence, and were exposed not infrequently to personal insult. 
I believe Mr. Bright’s effigy was burned in Lancashire for his 
opposition to the national will, and yet the present Prime 
Minister has told us that the nation then put its money on the 
wrong horse. That the nation supports the Government at this 
moment may be a great comfort to the Colonial Secretary, 
but the fact offers no abiding security. That glory may pass 
away as many similar glories have passed away, and the states- 
man who is idolized by his generation may be regarded by 
subsequent generations as a man who made a colossal mistake 
and exposed his country to a colossal misfortune.””? 

1 Cols. 654-6. * Col. 663. 
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The debate on the sixth day was opened by Mr. Asquith 
(Fifeshire, E.), the second of the three future Prime Ministers 
who spoke on this occasion. Mr. Asquith affirmed two proposi- 
tions, first that the war was not “intended nor desired by the 
Government of Great Britain” and secondly “‘that this is a war 
which should and could have been avoided by President 
Kruger’’.? 

Mr. Lloyd-George (Carnarvon), who spoke shortly after 
Mr. Asquith, was much less tolerant. 

Discussion’, he said, “has been rather deprecated at the 
present junction, especially discussion in regard to the merits 
of the war; but however much we may deprecate discussion, 
or succeed in stopping discussion in the House, it will not be 
stopped in the country. The Colonial Secretary said that if the 
war was unjust and unrighteous it ought not to be prosecuted. 
That is the view taken, not by a majority, but by a very strong 
body of people in the country, and a growing one. Whatever 
line we take in this House, discussion will go on in the country, 
in workshops and factories, until that conviction is reached. 
This bloodshed should be put an end to. I think it was John 
Bright who said that the poeple took no interest in diplomacy 
until it had been made interesting by war. That is perfectly 
true. I ask hon. Members opposite how many people in this 
country realize that the Boer Government, in the beginning of 
September, accepted an offer made by our Government in the 
beginning of August, and how many realize that we are at 
war now after they had accepted the proposals we had offered ? 

I venture to put it to any lawyer in this House, whether in any 
court of equity specific performance would not have been 
enforced on that state of facts. 

“Then we hear a good deal about the intolerable oppression 
of the Government of the Transvaal. How many workmen in 
this country realize that the wages earned by miners in the 
Transvaal were four times as high as at home? How many 
miners realize that an eight hours day, which they cannot get 
their own House of Commons to give attention to, is provided 
for by an Act passed under this oppressive Transvaal Govern- 

1 Col. 734. 
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ment? How many people in this country realize, when they 
hear wild, vague talk about the oppression and despotism of 
the Transvaal, that whereas in Rhodesia, under our own 
Government, the gold mining royalties are fifty per cent., 
under this oppressive and despotic Transvaal they are only 
one-half per cent. ? 

“Then, I would like to know how many Members of the 
House know really what are the grievances in regard to which 
we are fighting. Let me give one case in point. No grievance 
has excited more sentimental opposition to the Transvaal than 
the grievance regarding the natives. Ministers of the gospel of 
peace go preaching war because they are excited by tales of 
intolerable oppression of the native blacks. But what is the 
native grievance? I give it not as stated by Mr. White, or by 
Mr. Stead, but by the Chamber of Mines in Johannesburg in 
its annual report. Native touts are sent round all Western 
Africa to induce natives to come to Johannesburg, and work 
in the mines. These touts make false representations to the 
natives in regard to wages and the hours of labour, and when 
the natives arrive they say ‘this is not what was promised us,’ 
and there are desertions among them to the number of 5,000 
a month. What was it the Uitlanders said? They complained 
against the Transvaal Government because it did not pass a 
law to detain these natives, to imprison them, to fine them 
beyond their means, and afterwards to send them perforce to 
work in their (the Uitlanders) mines under the contracts of 
employment which had been entered into by fraud. This is the 
native grievance which these ministers of religion talk 
about.? . . . I should have thought that the greatest pride of the 
Uitlanders would have been to take part in this conflict and 
fight for their supposed rights. But how many have availed 
themselves of the privilege? They prefer to lounge about the 
hotels of Capetown while English homes are being made 
desolate on their behalf. Seven thousand of the Uitlanders are 
fighting for their intolerable oppressors. How many are fighting 
for their rights? Barely a battalion out of the whole 80,000, 
and the remainder are living in security, grumbling about 

1 Cols. 759-761. 
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their losses, and without turning a thought to those who are 
suffering in the war. I am sure, Sir, that I shall carry the House 
with me when I declare that such men and their grievances 
are not worth a drop of British blood.’”? 

The next speaker of note was Mr. John Burns (Battersea) 
who was to resign from the Cabinet on the issue of war and 
peace in 1914. This forerunner of the Labour party said: 
“I believe that the proof of the real greatness of the British 
people is tested by the fact that the House of Commons is doing 
its legislative duty here as our soldiers are doing their duty in 
South Africa. In a specialized nation like this it is appropriate 
that the soldier should fight while the House of Commons is 
discharging its legal functions in discussing what led up to the 
war. I think it is a proof of the character and dignity of the 
House of Commons that while we are engaged in a war of this 
character, we are not excited like other assemblies or flying at 
each other’s throats on the question as to who began the war 
and how it ought to be conducted. I will say for the House of 
Commons that I have never listened to a discussion extending 
over so many days in which the typical equanimity of the 
British character was more splendidly displayed than during 
the whole progress of this debate. And while we are discussing 
here the minds of the people are working, and the man in the 
train and the omnibus with almost equally placid demeanour 
is threshing out the issues and problems of this struggle; and 
I regard it as complimentary to the House of Commons and 
to the British people that we all have the moral courage to 
do our duty, taking no notice of the blind and ignorant criti- 
cisms directed against us by a few newspapers outside, owned 
by blackguards and edited by ruffians who clamoured for this 
war. I say that we are fulfilling the best traditions of the House 
of Commons, and we are incidentally imitating the great ones 
before us—Chatham and Fox and the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, who went further than the House of Commons is now 
doing by taking the side of the American colonies against their 
own countrymen when they were wrong. Then we are told by 
the other side that we ought to be silent; that the muzzling 


1 Cols. 766-7. 
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order should be imposed, that the House of Commons should 
be inarticulate, and that we should be dumb dogs all. In whose 
interest and for what? In the interest of some pinchbeck Pitt, 
some embryonic Cromwell, who has not yet appeared, and 
whose vain ambitions and plunging policies are to override a 
free assembly. One man is to be invited—and I hear it with 
shame—from the Liberal side, to do what Pitt did a hundred 
years ago, without Pitt’s justification. Wild Imperialism suc- 
ceeded by militarism is to pave the way to autocracy. He 
backed up the stupidity of the King by assuming power which 
the House of Commons only should have assumed, and by 
refusing the overtures of Napoleon Bonaparte, when he humbly 
sued for peace, the House of Commons being practically silent, 
involved the country in eighteen years of war and a national 
debt of a thousand millions. That was because the Opposition 
did actually, what the present Opposition has virtually done 
in recent years, abdicate its function of opposing the Govern- 
ment. Out of a mistaken sense of patriotism men have been 
silent in this House at the suggestion of a clique too long. The 
financial element, the military caste, the society set, have 
dictated African policy too long, with fatal results. In the 
initial stages of this war, they should not only have been 
eloquent against it but indignant against all the causes which 
led up to it. It is stated that the country is disgusted with this 
debate, which is doing no good and possibly doing some harm. 
I do not believe it. If it be true, the country must be awakened 
by protest, and that protest I cheerfully make.! . . . 

“Then it was necessary to have this debate if only to hear 
what case the Right Hon. the Colonial Secretary could make 
out for the position he has taken up. I listened to that speech. 
It was a kind of speech which might have been delivered at a 
meeting of medical students, after they had passed their 
examination, in the Empire Theatre on a Saturday afternoon. 
No argument for the war—wave the Union Jack. No defence 
or justification of his policy—sing ‘Rule, Britannia’. A few 
mistakes committed (by other people)—double the army in 
South Africa. And then an eloquent peroration about ‘seeing 

1 Cols. 782-3. 
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this thing through’ in the language of the pot-house and in the 
spirit of the prize-ring. 

“Mr. Speaker: The language of the hon. Gentleman is 
hardly consistent with the dignity of debate. Such expressions 
as ‘the language of the pot-house’ should not be used in referring 
to the speech with which the hon. Gentleman is dealing. 

“Mr. John Burns: If you take, Mr. Speaker, exception to 
the phrase, I withdraw ‘language of the pot-house’ and substi- 
tute ‘language of the Stock Exchange.” ” 

The debate on the amendment was concluded by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman for the Opposition and Mr. 
Balfour for the Government. Neither of them could find any- 
thing new to say after a debate which had lasted six days and 
when the question was put it was seen that the Amendment 
was lost by 352 votes to 139. 

Another amendment to the address was then moved by 
Mr. William Redmond to the effect that the time had come 
when the war should be brought to a close on the basis of 
recognizing the independence of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. 

Its defeat by 368 votes to 48 was a foregone conclusion, but 
the debate includes many brilliant and bitter attacks by the 
Irish members on British policy towards the Boers. Here is also 
to be found a quotation from a newspaper despatch praising 
the Irish regiments from the pen of “Mr. Winston Churchill, 
the honoured son of an honoured father.” 

* * * 

Here we must bring to an end this attempt to recapture 
the mood of Parliament during the anxious days at the begin- 
ning of 1g00 when a series of disasters had befallen the British 
army in South Africa and when almost without exception 
most of the Press on the continent of Europe and in the U.S.A. 
was violently critical of the war against the Boers. 

It is impossible to read these speeches made little more 
than half a century ago without reaching two conclusions. The 
first is the enormous and fundamental change which has taken 
place in what one can describe as the Imperial outlook. Fifty 

1 Col. 786. 2 Col. 865. 
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years after the speeches were made one can see that many of 
the Opposition speakers were dimly groping towards ideas of 
Commonwealth which have long since been acccpicd as the 
gospel by both great political parties. 

Both Government and Opposition were at one in desiring 
to see a state of affairs in South Africa in which the two races 
(Boer and British) would live in peace. The Government hel 
the view that in order to attain this state of affairs British zule 
should extend from the Cape to the Zambesi and there was 
little pretence that after the war the two Republics would not 
be annexed. The Opposition believed that a victory of this 
character would only embitter race relations and it is of course 
a matter of history that when the Liberals came into power 
they set in motion the policies which culminated in the creation 
of the Union of South Africa. 

As these able men debated in 1900, and it was a Parliament 
sparkling with brilliant minds, none could foresee the two 
world wars and the astonishing scope of the technological 
progress to be made during the first half of the century. And 
in Africa itself there is only the merest hint in one or two 
speeches that the problem summed up in the word Apartheid 
was not far below the horizon of time. 

The second conclusion left by a study of this debate is that 
if we are to continue to “progress” at the same rate during the 
second half of this century as we did during its first half, very 
little of what we say or do to-day will have any relevance to 
what will be said and done in the year A.D. 2000. 


[Concluded] 
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HOW FAR DOES THE GERMAN 
Ww PARLIAMENT GOVERN? 


by TERENCE PRITTIE 


FEW months ago a German monthly magazine wrote that 
the Federal Republic could scarcely claim loyalty from 
German citizens, because it was “incomplete”. The 

word is justified, and not simply because Germany is still split 
today into five parts—the Federal Republic, the East German 
“Democratic Republic”, the Saar, the territories beyond the 
Oder-Neisse line which are under Polish administration, and 
the half of East Prussia which has been annexed by the Soviet 
Union. “Incompleteness”’ relates equally to the psychological 
results of this purely geographical division. Most West Germans 
regard as provisional not only the Federal capital of Bonn and 
the Federal Government which sits there, but even the acts of 
that Government. In a sense the Federal Parliament is looked 
on as a provisional assembly whose essential task is to prepare 
the way for an all-German assembly. It can then vanish con- 
veniently into limbo. 

German politicians are keenly aware of this feeling. Bonn 
is ironically called the ‘‘Federal village” and the “weekday 
(or ‘mid-week’) capital’. A big proportion of the fifty million 
people of Western Germany ignore its existence; a minority 
makes fun of it and refers to its Parliament as a “collection of 
chatterboxes”. Their appearance, in whatever context, on a 
cinema screen nearly always raises a laugh somewhere among 
the audience. 

The first reason for this is that the business of the Bundestag 
is usually a boring affair. It lacks orators and personalities. 
Apart from Dehler, Kiesinger, Carlo Schmid, von Merkatz 
and the Chancellor himself, there is hardly a man who com- 
mands the flaccid atmosphere of the House. Matters are not 


1 This article was written before the Saar became politically a part of the 
German Federal Republic on Jan. 1st, 1957.—ED. 
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helped by parties putting up the same spokesmen in one debate 
after another. Question time is a mundane affair and questions 
rarely seem to be designed for their proper purpose—which 
must surely be to save the time of the House by securing useful 
information. 

Even more dispiriting are the apathy and negative bad 
manners of all parties, and especially of the Social Democrats. 
During the “key” debate in June on the “‘state of the Soviet 
Zone’’, row upon row of seats remained empty while speakers 
were recounting the sad fate of many of their compatriots in 
East German prisons—and members were eating in the 
Bundestag restaurant. The Social Democrats gathered in little 
groups which discussed their affairs in the middle benches of 
the House, read newspapers and dealt with correspondence. 
While the spectators galleries maintained a decorous silence, 
a continuous hum rose from the floor of the House. 

This state of affairs is not unusual. An observer accustomed 
to the almost god-like powers of the Speaker of the British 
House of Commons has had the impression that the Bundestag 
in its early days has lacked a firm and impressive Speaker, 
although it is only right to record that Herr Gerstenmaier, 
the present occupant of the chair, comes much closer to 
the British tradition than any of his predecessors. Perhaps the 
extraordinary and unique powers enjoyed and enforced by the 
Speakers of the British House of Commons can only grow up 
as a result of decades or even centuries of tradition, since 
French and Italian assemblies often appear to escape the 
control of their Speakers, while the Canadian Parliament has 
recently provided evidence that the office of Speaker is not 
always the centre of harmony. In the Bundestag, the Speaker’s 
bell tinkles often, with a conscious tact, but sometimes with 
less than the desired effect. 

The unsatisfactory atmosphere of the Bundestag is well- 
known to the general public. Many debates are broadcast and 
the ejaculations of members come clearly to the ears of 
listeners sitting miles away in their own parlours. This has not 
improved the reputation of Parliament. 

This reputation should not be regarded as an isolated fact; 
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it must be linked with the lack of contact between members 
and their constituents, with the frequently despotic control of 
local party organizations and with the ingrained lack of 
respect in Germany for parliamentary institutions. “Democracy 
has no solid tradition in our life’, a German periodical wrote 
recently. “In the Soviet Zone it has practically never existed. 
It is too much to expect perfection in a type of government 
which is new here and which is still quite unknown to a large 
section of our people.” 

Germans, however, are of a practical turn of mind. If 
Parliament really functioned, if it played its full part in govern- 
ment, its faults of immaturity and superficial inconsequence 
would be excused. It is true to say that the Bundestag has 
functioned fairly well but has hardly begun to govern. That is 
why parliamentary government could die the same death as in 
1933—if it were again subjected to violent strains. That is not 
to say that it would be succeeded by a new Nazism, which 
would be installed by a modern-type coup d’état. It would be 
more likely to atrophy, and Parliament would then become a 
functional body with no evolutionary sense of its own. There 
are several intrinsic reasons why this is still a real danger for 
the future. They do not, naturally, include the “outside” 
possibilities ofa major economic recession or of a Soviet bargain- 
offer of German reunification in return for “all-German”’ 
neutrality, plus a modified Russophile bias. 

The first reason is over-emphasized party discipline. There 
is, so to speak, a three-line party whip out on every major 
motion in every important debate. This stultifies the Bundestag 
as a representative organ of public opinion. For the “‘party 
line’, inevitably, is evolved in executive and committee and 
the bulk of the party members of the Bundestag contribute 
exactly nothing towards its formulation. Rigid discipline has 
applied in the two biggest parties, the C.D.U. and S.P.D., and 
the latter has almost invariably contrived to record a unani- 
mous vote. The attempt to enforce discipline—at a time when 
the party’s policies were in a state of flux—was largely respons- 
ible for the split in the F.D.P. a few months ago. One by- 
product of the German veneration for discipline has been the 
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switching of allegiance of many members, faced with a straight 
choice between subservience or departure to another party. 
This has meant over fifty changes of allegiance since 1949. 

Over-disciplining has produced a lack of personal initiative 
and has reduced the majority of the 500 members of the 
Bundestag to cyphers. It has placed the power of initiating, as 
well as deciding, in the hands of the few. The arch-example of 
over-concentration of authority is supplied, of course, by the 
Federal Chancellor himself. Dr. Adenauer is frequently 
accused by political opponents of “lonely decisions’. Perhaps 
the most outstanding were those to allow the Saar to become 
a “European enclave” and to oppose the policies of his own 
Ministers of Economics and Finance. The authority of the 
Chancellor in his Cabinet is absolute, and he has made it clear 
that Ministers are responsible to him personally and not to 
Parliament. No Minister need feel under any obligation to offer 
his resignation, unless Dr. Adenauer first asks him to do so. No 
single Minister has yet resigned because of his failure to satisfy 
the Bundestag in the discharge of his job. 

A Chancellor who stands out head and shoulders above 
the members of his Cabinet is bound to exercise a more 
authoritarian influence on it, and through it, on Parliament. 
This is undoubtedly the case with Dr. Adenauer—however 
little it may be a matter of choice. This has led to independent 
German newspapers sounding the alarm over the possibility of 
a new dictatorship being installed. One such paper, the 
Duesseldorf Mittag, has urged placing limitations on the 
Chancellor’s power and has even lent its support—on that 
account only—to the group of tough young ex-members of the 
Nazi party who overthrew Herr Arnold’s government in Land 
North Rhine Westphalia and whose notions of democracy are 
certainly not as mature as those of Dr. Adenauer. 

Dr. Adenauer’s authority has immensely benefited the 
administration of the West German State and the material 
progress of the German people. His diplomacy has not only 
been adept, but has contained the priceless virtue of being 
based on strict loyalty to friends and partners—a virtue 
strangely little appreciated by many Germans. It must yet be 
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said that the Chancellor’s authority has constricted Parlia- 

ment’s own development. The Bundestag is tending to become 

an assembly where edicts decided on by the Chancellor and ° 
rapidly approved by the Cabinet, are rubber-stamped by a 

subservient majority of the House. 

Lately the C.D.U. has been accused of ruthlessly repressing 
the views of the parliamentary opposition. How far is this true? 
An example, indeed, is provided by the Bundestag debate on 
conscription at the beginning of July. The Social Democrats 
produced over fifty amendments to the Conscription Bill and 
every one was voted down by a majority composed of the 
C.D.U., German Party and F.V.P. (the Liberal wing of 
the F.D.P. which split from the main party). Yet some of the 
amendments were subsequently incorporated into the Bill by 
the parliamentary majority. This systematic voting-down of 
opposition ideas does not enhance the reputation of Parlia- 
ment. 

At present three guiding thoughts seem to dominate 
German government. Parliamentary parties must be rigidly]. 
disciplined so that the political disintegration of the Weimar 
period is not repeated. Parliament’s powers of initiation mus 
be restrained so that it does not become too much of a talkin 
shop. The cohesion of the Cabinet must be that of a team o 
huskies, with one man—the Chancellor—wielding the whip. ~ 
These thoughts are all intelligible when it is remembered that 
the Federal Republic has had to repair the psychological 
damage done by twelve years of dictatorship (to say nothing 
of four of Allied occupation), and has had to evolve consti- 
tutional government during the stormy days of the Korean 
and cold wars. 

The acid test for German parliamentary democracy lies 
ahead. The Adenauer era is ending and it is hardly conceivable 
that the C.D.U. will be returned to power at this year’s 
Federal election by an absolute majority in the Bundestag over 
all other parties. The Bundestag has been held together so far 
by precepts which owe most to German tradition and to 
present-day political necessities. Will that continue to be so 
after September 1957? German parliamentarians still seem 
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unaware of the basic virtue of being partners in the same 
institution. There are reasons to fear that the more fluid 
political situation which will arise may not contribute to stable 
government or to the evolution of that sense of personal and 
individual responsibility which is the truest guarantor of 
democratic survival. 





A GERMAN POINT OF VIEW 


The proof of Mr. Terence Prittie’s article “How far 
does the German Parliament govern ?”’ was sent to Dr. Kar] 
Lohmann at the office of the President of the Bundestag 
(who is a Councillor of the Hansard Society for Parlia- 
mentary Government) for his comments and observations, 
which we print below.—Ed. 


Mr. Terence Prittie has answered the question, “How far 
does the German Parliament govern?” with great insight. 
To regard this question for a moment from the German view- 
point may perhaps, serve as a supplement to his statements. 

The question itself would be posed differently here. Accord- 
ing to German interpretation and constitutional law, the func- 
tion of Parliament is not one of government but of legislation 
and of supervising the organs of government. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the British Constitution to say 
whether some of Mr. Prittie’s remarks may be based on condi- 
tions that prevail in Great Britain rather than in Germany. 

Mr. Prittie deplores that the Bundestag is not esteemed 
among the people. It must be conceded that the expressions of 
public opinion are often very critical with regard to Parliament. 
However, that is no longer due entirely to the lack of parlia- 
mentary tradition in Germany or the repeated interruptions 
of that tradition in the past. Today, such criticism is rather 
based on the fact that the population generally expects more 
of Parliament than it is in a position to give, and also on certain 
misconceptions with regard to the functions and the work of 
Parliament. Many Germans who suffered personal pain and 
loss through their country’s recent history tend to believe that 
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the state can and must help them overcome all their difficulties 
without delay. When they realize that the state cannot do so, 
they blame the legislators. Others deduce from frequently 
empty seats in the House that the members of Parliament 
neglect their duties and are interested only in drawing large 
salaries. They are not aware that the greatest part of parlia- 
mentary activity takes place behind the scenes (in the commit- 
tees and individual party groups) and that many members of 
Parliament literally work themselves to death. 

The principal reason that Mr. Prittie gives for Parliament’s 
lack of prestige with the people is that Parliament is too weak 
while the Government is too strong. Unfortunately it is all too 
true that the failure of the Weimar Republic was due above 
ali to the weakness of its Government and the splintering of the 
political parties in the Reichstag. Therefore the Basic Law of 
the Federal Republic, drawing from bitter historical experience, 
made it impossible for Parliament to harmfully hinder the 
Government which it establishes and supports. Justifiably 
the Federal Republic calls itself a “Chancellor Republic’’; the 
Chancellor and the Cabinet can be overthrown only by what 
is called a constructive withdrawal of confidence, that is to say 
only if, in voting this withdrawal, Parliament simultaneously 
presents a new Federal Chancellor. 

In addition to this institutional underpinning, the strength 
of the Chancellor’s position has also grown by the personal 
attributes of Dr. Adenauer. But it would be an error to assume 
that in the Federal Republic the head of government alone 
plays the tune to which the Bundestag must dance. Govern- 
ment policy is not planned by a “‘sovereign”’ act of the Chancel- 
lor but is the product of a kind of combined agreement among 
the political parties in power. Most momentous decisions have 
been made through agreement of Government and Parliament, 
some of them even against the original intentions of the head 
of government. For example the passing of the Volunteers Law 
in the summer of 1955, the decision to accept the Moscow 
invitation to a Bundestag delegation, and the lowering of the 
military service period from eighteen to twelve months. In each 
of these cases, Parliament proved its ability to put over an 
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opinion differing from that of the Government. True, only a 
small part of the controversies between the Government and 
Parliament take place in the sessions of the Bundestag: the 
greater part takes place behind the scenes, where there is often 
heated debate between the Cabinet members and parliamen- 
tarians of their own political persuasion. 

Perhaps these remarks can serve to supplement Mr. Prittie’s 
statements, which deserve our full appreciation, in such a way 
as to show British readers that the Federal Republic, despite 
many shortcomings and the regrettable lack of parliamentary 
tradition, is nevertheless on the threshold of developing a type 
of parliamentary democracy worthy of the name. 
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THE AMERICAN ELECTION, 1956 
by Det G. HircHNER 


HE American election of 1956, though it reached a 

voting day climax on 6th November in the midst of the 

gravest international crisis since the Korean war, was 
essentially a quiet and uneventful election—though one no less 
significant—by American standards. Like all such quadrennial 
elections, it was necessarily a vast complex of many electoral 
contests. Not only were a President and a Vice-President of the 
United States chosen, but also 35 members of the Senate; all 
435 members of the House of Representatives; 30 governors, 
with a large number of chief administrative officers, judges, 
and legislators, of the states; and a host of county and municipal 
officers in the lesser jurisdictions of local government as well. 
Further, it was long drawn out, as American general elections 
must also be. The candidates for these thousands of elective 
offices were chosen by the political parties through primary 
elections or nominating conventions held during the Spring 
and Summer preceding the polling day, and aspiring candi- 
dates were obliged to begin electioneering well before them. 
Hence, the election campaign began to take form even before 
the National Committees of the major parties issued their 
formal calls for convention in December, 1955. 

At the outset, nothing seemed more obvious than that the 
Republican party would renominate President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Vice-President Richard M. Nixon as its 
standard bearers. However, the prospect was twice plunged 
into grave doubt, first by the President’s heart attack in 
September, 1955, and then by his ileitis attack and intestinal 
operation in June, 1956. In both instances the President’s com- 
plete recovery was subsequently announced, but in view of 
these illnesses and the President’s age (65 years) attention was 
inevitably focused upon the importance of the vice-presidential 
office, and the choice of a Republican running-mate for 
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Mr. Eisenhower. Among the names of those prominently 
mentioned as possible alternatives to Mr. Nixon were Christian 
A. Herter, governor of Massachusetts, and Arthur B. Langlie, 
governor of Washington. However, proposals to replace 
Mr. Nixon gained no momentum among the ranks of Republi- 
can regulars. 

Within the Democratic camp, the choice of presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates did not appear similarly fore- 
ordained. Adlai E. Stevenson, former governor of Illinois and 
the Democratic nominee in 1952, was considered to be 
the front-runner among prospective candidates, but Estes 
Kefauver, United States Senator from Tennessee, early indi- 
cated ne would energetically challenge Mr. Stevenson in the 
Spring primaries. Additionally, Averell E. Harriman, governor 
of New York, emerged as a serious contender (though con- 
ducting an “inactive” campaign until after the primaries) with 
the strategy that he might at least gather support enough to 
head a coalition of various anti-Stevenson elements, and win 
the nomination if the convention deadlocked between 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kefauver. 

Although Mr. Kefauver won several important contests in 
the subsequent state primaries, he was unable to outdistance 
Mr. Stevenson, who was even further ahead in state delegation 
support when the Democratic convention assembled at Chicago 
on 13th August.1 One of the convention’s most dramatic 
moments occurred when former President Harry Truman 
threw his personal support to Mr. Harriman, but this caused 
no stampede among the delegates. Instead, Mr. Stevenson 
received 9054 votes” out of 1,372 on the first ballot, and the 
convention then made the nomination unanimous. This first 
ballot nomination was achieved the more easily because 
Mr.Kefauver had previously withdrawn as a presidential candi- 


* The States receive delegate votes to a number approximately twice 
their Senators and Representatives in Congress, plus some additional 
votes as a bonus, depending upon which party they have supported in the 
previous election. The delegates are selected variously by direct primaries, 
party conventions, and party committees. 

* In some state delegations, the votes are divided, and a half vote is 
given to each delegate. 
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date, and encouraged his followers to support Mr. Stevenson. 
The latter now made the unusual announcement that the con- 
vention’s choice of his running-mate would be free, i.e., he 
would not attempt to influence the selection. As a result, the 
first ballot voting was divided among a number of contenders. 
Mr. Kefauver received 483} votes, but less than a majority; 
Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, 304; Senator 
Albert Gore of Tennessee, 178; Mayor Robert F. Wagner of 
New York City, 1624; and Senator Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, 1344. 

A second ballot was thus required, by which Mr. Kefauver 
received 755% votes, sufficient for nomination, against Mr. 
Kennedy’s 589. 

The Republican convention which met at San Francisco 
on 20th August was even less eventful, and conducted its week’s 
sittings in the manner of a smoothly organized stock-holders’ 
meeting. Though several weeks earlier Harold Stassen, the 
President’s special adviser on disarmament, had taken leave 
of absence from his post to attempt to organize a “stop-Nixon”’ 
movement, he found no delegates to lead, and his efforts proved 
entirely abortive. Mr. Nixon, like Mr. Eisenhower, was easily 
and unanimously renominated by the 1,323 delegates, and the 
Republican convention concluded its sessions with no display 
of difference or uncertainty over its choices. 

The character of a presidential election campaign is, of 
course, always influenced by a number of factors. The per- 
sonalities of the candidates, the domestic and international 
atmospheres prevailing, and the extent of serious division of 
popular opinion over the issues, are among the more important. 
With respect to the candidates, for the first time since 1900 the 
same two men would contest against each other in a presiden- 

1 Attention is given here only to the two major American parties, whose 
candidates customarily attract the support of all but a small fraction of 
the voters. At least a dozen minor parties operated in one or more states, 
however, and some nominated their own presidential candidates. Among 
them were the Prohibition Party, the Socialist Party, the Socialist 
Workers Party, the Socialist Labor Party, the Constitution Party, the 
For America Party, and the States Rights Party. In addition, the general 


election ballots of most states provided blank spaces for ‘“‘write-in” votes 
to be given to any person of the voter’s choice. 
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tial election for a second time, and this had the effect of 
reducing the amount of novelty possible in the proceedings. 
Neither candidate could avoid some considerable echoing of 
his 1952 speeches, of course, so many a voter felt he had “‘heard 
all this before”, and when the same things were said over in 
a different way, they were not always said more forcefully. 
Yet there were differences from 1952. Mr. Eisenhower’s 
“crusading” spirit and vigour often lapsed into rhetoric and 
benevolent geniality, while Mr. Stevenson frequently, and 
somewhat awkwardly, tempered his “urbane wit” for the sup- 
posed benefit of those who must have their politics without 
subtlety or sophistication. Both candidates were well-known to 
the voters as men of proven abilities (though Mr. Eisenhower 
enjoyed the advantage of being the incumbent President), 
moderate in their views, devoted to uniting rather than divid- 
ing the nation, and were largely agreed upon many funda- 
mental matters of public policy. 

Further, as the campaign got under way the country was 
in a state of long-continued prosperity at home and peace 
abroad, and even with some promise of a trend towards the 
further relaxation of international tensions. Not many major 
issues seemed ready-made, therefore, nor ones that would agi- 
tate the voters excessively. To be sure, each party emerged from 
its national convention with an adopted platform—a long state- 
ment of policies which very few voters would bother to read— 
and indicated variously their differences, frequently not very 
great, over such issues as national defence, foreign policy, civil 
rights, fiscal policy, and aid to agriculture, business, labour, 
education, and veterans. But most voters ignored these to 
watch and weigh the candidates themselves. 

Under the circumstances, the Republican party’s strategy 
was to stand on the administration’s record, emphasize the 
broad themes of its slogan, ‘‘Peace, prosperity, and progress”, 
and to exploit the personal popularity of President Eisenhower 
to aid the lesser candidates on its ticket. The President, further, 
chose to maintain his dignity and conserve his energy by avoid- 
ing barnstorming tours across the country, and confining him- 
self to a limited number of nationwide television speeches. To 
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of Mr. Nixon fell the task of the long, gruelling whistle-stop tours 
igs. over the country. The Democratic strategy, adopted by con- 
of trast, was for Mr. Stevenson to carry a wide-ranging personal 
ard appearance campaign directly to the people, associating him- 
in self closely with the local Democratic organizations and their 
ly. candidates, and to attack Mr. Eisenhower for inadequacies in 
r’s leadership. This would, it was hoped, capitalize upon Demo- 
nd cratic organizational strength to Mr. Stevenson’s advantage, 
nd and force the President to come to grips directly with his 
1p- challenger. Mr. Kefauver, finally, concentrated on the rural 
ut areas of the Mid-West and West, where he seemed to have the 

to greatest popular appeal. 
er Before the end of September, when Mr. Eisenhower 
t), | “formally” opened his campaign, Mr. Stevenson had already 
id- travelled some 12,000 miles, and when election day was 
la- reached, he would have covered three times that distance in 
conducting his campaign, In a series of aggressive speeches, he 
as not only set forward his own programme, but characterized 
ce Mr. Eisenhower as “‘a part-time President”; warned that the 
he condition of the world was scarcely one of true peace; argued 
or that the President’s foreign policies were inadequate to resolve 
i- the growing tension in the Middle East; and contended that 
a prosperity had not been extended to the farmer, small mer- 
e- chant, and wage-earner equally with “big business’. By the 
= middle of October, having taken the offensive early, and rely- 
y ing on the discussion of specific issues to a greater degree, 
il Mr. Stevenson, though still the underdog in the contest, 
r, appeared to be closing some of the gap between himself and 
Oo Mr. Eisenhower. In consequence, the President decided to 
extend his own campaign, as well as to lend aid to some hard- 
y pressed Republican senatorial candidates, and undertook more 
e than half-a-dozen speaking trips outside Washington, D.C. 
J In its final two weeks, the tone of the campaign definitely 
r sharpened. Mr. Stevenson’s decision to make the suspension of 
, hydrogen bomb tests a major issue brought a new topic, and 
4 one incalculable in its effect, into the election, attracting far 
. more popular attention than any subject introduced heretofore. 
0 This issue not only gave fresh ammunition to the politicians on 
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both sides, but brought forward conflicting expressions of 
opinion by physical scientists to support one candidate or the 
other, and who thus joined in the political arena those doctors 
of medicine who had reached Republican or Democratic con- 
clusions about the President’s health. Soon, however, this 
debate was to be overshadowed by the course of events resulting 
from the Middle East crisis and the anti-Russian revolts in 
Eastern Europe, both raising threats of widening war across the 
world. These developments thus brought the campaign discus- 
sion between the presidential candidates to a conclusion on the 
issue of the adequacy of the administration’s conduct of foreign 
policy, a topic about which Mr. Stevenson had sought to arouse 
attention from the beginning. Despite last minute hot exchanges 
upon the subject, however, the crisis seemed to be rallying 
popular support to, rather than away from, the President. 

The poll produced results which were not unexpected— 
President Eisenhower, and with him Vice-President Nixon, 
received the greatest popular vote in American history.! 

Of the 531 electoral votes, he won 457, those of all but seven 
of the forty-eight states. Carrying again all of the states he had 
won in 1952, but Missouri, the President gained Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and Louisiana additionally. The presidential 
votes in 1952 and 1956 compare (in round numbers) as follows: 


Popular Vote 


1952 1956 
Eisenhower -+ 33,937,000 35,582,000 
Stevenson .+ 27,315,000 26,028,000 
Others*.. ei 299,000 508,000 
61,551,000 62,118,000 


1 Forecasts of election results by the various opinion polls were made 
with greater diffidence, and also greater accuracy, than in the election of 
1948. Among them, the Gallup poll gave Eisenhower 59.5 per cent. of 
the popular vote; Stevenson 40.5 per cent. The Roper poll gave Eisen- 
hower 57 per cent. ; Stevenson 38 per cent. 

* Popular votes of the minor party presidential candidates compare as 
follows: T. Coleman Andrews, States Rights party, 180,140; Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, States Rights party, 134,150; Eric Hass, Socialist Labor 
party, 44,360; Dr. Enoch A. Holtwick, Prohibition party, 41,540; 
Farrell Dobbs, Socialist Workers party, 7,800; Darlington Hoopes, 
Socialist party, 2,190; Henry B. Krajewski, For America party, 1820. 
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Per Cent of 
Popular Vote Electoral Vote 
1952 1956 1952 1956 
Eisenhower a 58 442 457 
Stevenson .. ie ae 42 89 74 
100 100 531 531 


The landslide vote achieved by Mr. Eisenhower, however, was 
not at all a victory for his party. If popular sentiment was 
opposed to a change in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, it was also opposed to a change in the legislative branch. 
Almost everywhere Republican candidates for Congress ran 
behind their standard bearer. Mr. Eisenhower, indeed, became 
the first President in over a hundred years unable on his own 
election to accompany it with a majority in at least one house 
of Congress. Thus, Democratic senators and representatives 
continued with the control of their houses gained in the 1954 
elections. 

The composition of the two houses, compared before and 
after the election, is as follows: 


Senate 84th Congress 85th Congress 
Democrats ‘s 49 49 
Republicans... 47 47 

House 
Democrats es 232 234 
Republicans... 203 197 

(undecided) . . — 4 


The Democratic party also bettered its position with respect 
to the state governorships. Before the election it controlled 27 
against the Republicans’ 21. As a result of the election, the 
position became: Democrats 28; Republicans 19; one un- 
decided. 

Though the results of an election may be compiled in terms 
of votes, percentages, and offices, there are no exact methods 
whereby these may be interpreted. Yet some conclusions, 
though necessarily drawn close to the event, seem warranted. 
The election was a personal triumph for Mr. Eisenhower, 
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whose popularity proved even greater than in 1952. He not 
only ran well ahead of his party, but increased his support in 
the face of an otherwise strong Democratic tide. Though he 
himself interpreted the election results (in his first post-election 
news conference on 14th November) as a mandate for his own 
programme, he also indicated that, ‘““From my viewpoint, the 
United States has not yet been convinced that modern Republi- 
canism is with us and is going to be the guiding philosophy of 
the Republican party”’. 

In an unprecedented display of “‘ticket splitting”’, voters cut 
across racial, religious, regional, ethnic, economic, and political 
habits and traditions to vote for Mr. Eisenhower. The President 
swept Eastern industrial centres and urban areas that have 
been Democratic strongholds since 1932, cut deeply into the 
traditional “‘solid South’, and won a substantially larger pro- 
portion of the Negro vote than any Republican presidential 
candidate in over twenty years. In the mid-West and West, 
however, while the “farm revolt” did not develop in propor- 
tions sufficient to cost him electoral votes, except perhaps in 
Missouri, the President’s popular majorities were in many 
instances reduced. At the same time, the Democratic party 
found it difficult to interpret the situation resulting from the 
election as an attractive one. Differences in attitudes between 
the northern and southern wings, only barely patched up 
during the presidential election, began to emerge almost imme- 
diately after, with considerable discussion inside the party as 
to whether Democratic “‘moderation” should be more or less 
moderate than Republican “‘moderation”. Neither party sees 
any clear sign of what it may expect from the presidential 
election of 1960. 

In sum, the registered popular sentiment was for no change, 
with the voters finding nothing objectionable in continuing the 
American version of bipartisan or coalition government. The 
issue of the President’s health and mistrust of Mr. Nixon as his 
successor was melted away, it seems, by the warmth of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s personality and the physical fitness he dis- 
played in the campaign. The President clearly received a 
strong mandate to continue to speak for the nation in foreign 
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affairs, to advocate the principle of collective security and 
support for the United Nations,! and to maintain middle-of-the- 
road government at home. The issue of the hydrogen bomb 
tests seems to have been introduced into the campaign much 
too late for most voters to have reached any new conclusions 
on the matter. The apparent verdict was: if in doubt, Mr. 
Eisenhower’s military judgment is to be preferred over 
Mr. Stevenson’s. Though the Middle East debacle might have 
shaken some voters’ confidence in Mr. Eisenhower’s assurance 
that his policies were effectively producing more peaceful con- 
ditions, it also had the effect, no doubt most ironically in 
Mr. Stevenson’s view, of causing more voters to believe that if 
spreading war was to be the alternative, the President was still 
best continued in office. 

Mr. Stevenson, now twice a loser, can scarcely expect 
nomination a third time, since a political party rarely wants 
to renominate a candidate associated with two defeats. Indeed, 
he announced on 4th December, “I will not run again for the 
presidency’’. But it is Mr. Eisenhower who has now the special 
distinction of being the first President in American history to 
be barred, by the terms of the Twenty-second Amendment to 
the Constitution, from being elected again. One of the most 
speculative questions resulting from his election, therefore, is 
the extent to which this restriction may weaken his control of 
his party and his influence with Congress, particularly since 
he must work with Democratic majorities, at least for the next 
two years. Whatever else is known about his political future, 
the fact that he cannot be President beyond 2oth January, 
1960, is clear as the Constitution now stands. 

When the election results became apparent on the night of 
6th November, the two presidential candidates acknowledged 
their respective positions in the usual manner. In his message 
of concession to the President, Mr. Stevenson sent his “warm 
congratulations”, and he stated 

1 The belief, frequently voiced in Europe, that the President was so 
distracted or inhibited by the election campaign that he could not give 
proper effect to the foreign policies he wished to pursue, is not borne out 


by events in the month since the election, at least, when Mr. Eisenhower 
has shown no disposition to alter his policies. 
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“Tonight we are not Republicans and Democrats, but 
Americans. . . For here, in America, the people have made 
their choice in a vigorous partisan contest that has affirmed 
again the vitality of the democratic process. And I say God 
bless partisanship, for this is democracy’s lifeblood . . .” 

Mr. Eisenhower, in turn, in his victory statement, after 
expressing his “‘most grateful thanks” for the re-election of his 
administration, concluded with the pledge 

‘With whatever talents the good God has given me, 
with whatever strength there is within me, I will continue— 
and so will my associates—to do just one thing: to work 
for 168 million Americans here at home—and for peace in 
the world.” 





ce. 
ill 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


by GreorGE PENDLE 


' N ] HEN the author of this article was invited to write 
it, a British businessman from South America re- 
marked: “But ‘Parliamentary Government and 

South America’ is a contradiction in terms.” That comment 

was an exaggeration. Nevertheless, it is true that attempts to 

implant parliamentary government in the countries that 
formerly belonged to Spain have been no more than 
moderately successful. A Congressional Palace (under that or 
some other name) exists in each of the capital cities; but most 
of the republics have experienced long periods of personal rule, 
during which time Congress was closed—or, at least, could be 
attended only by supporters of the ruling faction. The recur- 
rence of personal rule and revolution might have been fore- 
seen, and it was indeed predicted by several of the nineteenth 
century liberators, such as Simén Bolivar, who in his dis- 
illusionment exclaimed: “There is no faith in America. 

Treaties are worthless scraps of paper, Constitutions are paper 

and ink, elections are battles, liberty is anarchy, and life is 

agony.” 

In its intellectual aspect, the movement for the indepen- 
dence of the South American countries was largely inspired by 
liberal ideas which were of French, North American and 
British origin; and after the liberation the Constitutions of the 
republics were drawn up accordingly. The Constitution- 
makers usually were well-read and enlightened men. But the 
racial composition and historical background of the peoples 
of the remote plains, jungles and cordilleras differed vastly from 
those of the nations whose civilization was now to be adopted 
as model; and whereas the imported parliamentary system 
required as its foundation an educated electorate, the mass of 
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the South American population was unschooled and illiterate. 
Thus it can be argued that the delay in fulfilling the Constitu- 
tion-makers’ desire for parliamentary government in South 
America has not necessarily been harmful. When “liberty 
is anarchy”, some compromise between the parliamentary 
ideal and the locally accepted methods of maintaining order 
may be desirable. 

The creators of South America’s Constitutions did not 
overlook the fact that three centuries of authoritarian govern- 
ment by Spain had produced in the Viceroyalties an outlook 
which could not be abolished overnight by a written formula. 
And loyalty to a provincial strong man—the caudillo—was the 
form in which independence of spirit found its expression. 
Consequently, in the republican Constitutions the President 
was set up as the supreme caudillo; and he was granted excep- 
tional powers so that he might have sufficient authority to 
suppress any rival strong man who might arise. In practice, 
those powers were—and still are—frequently abused. In 
particular, the right to declare a “‘state of siege’? enables the 
President of the Republic to make a mockery of parliamentary 
democracy, if he so wishes. Provisions regulating the declara- 
tion and operation of a “‘state of siege’’ vary from country to 
country; but the general principle is that when the President 
decides that an emergency exists, he may suspend all constitu- 
tional guarantees and rule as a despot for as long as he deems 
it advisable. Even in normal times, the President has the right 
to issue decree-laws; and although he may be bound by the 
Constitution to report those laws to Congress in due course, 
by then they will be a fazt accomplt. 

Even Argentina’s liberal Constitution of 1853 (which is 
newly in force today) accorded quite undemocratic powers to 
the President. The most notorious example is the power of 
“intervening” in the provinces if there seems to be danger of 
disorder. On those occasions it is customary for the President 
to remove the provincial governor, the members of the local 
legislature, the municipal officials, and judges, and to appoint 
a federal representative—an interventor—with full authority to 
manage all the affairs of the province. The interventor then 
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calls for elections, which he supervises so as to make certain 
that the results will be favourable to the candidates who have 
the President’s approval. This procedure has been adopted 
even by the most “‘democratic”’ heads of State. In the late 
1860’s and early 1870’s President Sarmiento, who had always 
advocated that Argentina should imitate the North American 
way of life, regularly used his powers of “intervention” to 
overcome opposition to his government. Argentina’s first 
absolutely free elections were held in 1916, and the Radical 
leader, Hipdlito Irigoyen, became President. But although this 
was a great democratic victory, Irigoyen during his two 
terms of office outdid all his predecessors in the abuse of 
“intervention”. 

For many years Colombia was one of the few South 
American republics where elections were conducted almost 
quite honestly, and sometimes the party in power was not 
merely defeated at the polls but even allowed its victorious 
opponents to take office. In 1953, however, Colonel Rojas 
Pinilla carried out a coup d’état against a Conservative 
dictatorship, and since that date he has ruled as a military 
caudillo. But there are other and more subtle methods than the 
coup d’état for preventing or perverting parliamentary govern- 
ment. A South American President may postpone elections 
indefinitely, with the excuse that the condition of the country 
is too disturbed. Or the voters may be intimidated. (The 
Argentines used to tell the anecdote of a gaucho who, when he 
arrived at the rural polling booth, was forbidden to make his 
mark on his ballot paper. The supervising officer scolded him, 
saying: “Do you not understand that this is a secret ballot? 
You must not know for whom you are voting,” and the puzzled 
gaucho rode away, shaking his head.) On other occasions 
voters are informed that they cannot vote, because their name 
has been incorrectly registered. Or voting may be allowed, 
and then the votes will be miscounted. It is generally conceded 
that under President Perén elections were properly conducted 
in Argentina; but the anti-Peronista parties had been 
obstructed beforehand. During electoral campaigns the oppo- 
sition were denied the use of the radio for their propaganda; 
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their public meetings were broken up by hooligans, or 
the police; and their most effective spokesmen were arrested 
on one pretext or another. Nevertheless, it does seem that—at 
least until the last months of his rule—Perén had the support 
of the majority of the electorate. Therefore, to some extent, 
Peron’s régime may be considered to have been a compromise 
between caudillismo and democracy. At present, Argentina is 
controlled by a military dictatorship. The Provisional Presi- 
dent has pledged himself to hold free elections towards the end 
of 1957; but his government have banned the Peronista Party, 
which in consequence will be unable to enjoy the promised 
electoral freedom. 

The example of the little republic of Paraguay illustrates 
the manner in which parliamentary government is apt to 
collapse in South America. When he was elected to the 
presidency in 1939, General Estigarribia at once found that 
by adhering to his liberal principles he was preparing the way 
for anarchy. His restoration of political freedom led to strikes, 
irresponsible attacks by the Press, and conspiracies. He there- 
fore announced that he would draw up a Constitution which 
would “bring the democratic system to perfection” by com- 
bining a strong Executive (as was required by local conditions 
and tradition) with a freely elected legislature. The new 
Constitution came into force in 1940 and is still nominally 
operative today. The main provisions are the following. The 
President is to be elected by direct suffrage every five years. 
He is Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces and is respons- 
ible for foreign affairs. He personally appoints the members of 
his Cabinet and the holders of the nation’s administrative 
posts. In times of emergency, he may declare a “‘state of siege”’. 
He has the right of dissolving the Chamber of Representatives, 
on condition that elections are held within two months of the 
dissolution. During the parliamentary recess, the President 
may issue decree-laws, with the obligation of submitting them 
to the Chamber for approval in the next session. He may veto 
bills passed by the Chamber. The Chamber of Representatives 
is to be elected every five years by direct vote of the people, 
the electorate consisting of all male citizens who have reached 
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the age of eighteen. Thus did Estigarribia hope to establish an 
efficient democracy in Paraguay. But what has happened in 
practice? A few weeks after the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion, Estigarribia was killed in an aeroplane accident and was 
succeeded by his Minister of War, General Morinigo. The 
three chief political groups thereupon began plotting to over- 
throw the new President. Risings were attempted, with the 
collaboration of army officers. Then, to prevent an increase 
in disorder, Morinigo declared that he would assume “‘the total 
responsibility of political power’. He closed the Chamber of 
Representatives and proceeded to rule as dictator for the next 
seven years. Elections were finally held in 1948; but only the 
Government’s own Colorado Party was allowed to take part. 
At the present time Paraguay is still a “one-party” State, and 
opposition politicians spend most of their life in exile. 

The outstanding exception to South America’s generally 
undemocratic record, is the republic of Uruguay, where 
elections are absolutely free and honest. Since 1951, the office 
of President has ceased to exist in Uruguay, having been 
replaced by a National Council of Government of nine 
members. (This system—known as the colegiado—was origi- 
nally recommended by the former President Batlle y Orddiiez, 
who believed that excessive presidential power was the cause 
of the many revolutions and civil wars which afflicted his 
country during the nineteenth century.) Six members of the 
National Council come from the party which has received the 
greatest number of votes in the elections, while the other three 
come from the second strongest party. The General Assembly 
consists of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, both of which 
are elected directly by the people according to a system of 
proportional representation. Elections are supervised by a 
powerful and impartial electoral college. 

Although parliamentary government has only operated 
fitfully and imperfectly in most of the South American 
republics, it remains the ideal form of government in the 
estimation of almost the whole of the educated section of the 
population everywhere, and during 1956 there were signs that 
democratic convictions were gaining ground in some of the 
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countries. At the beginning of the year, for example, it was 
feared that a right-wing coup d’état would prevent the President- 
elect of Brazil,! Senhor Kubitschek, from assuming office. But 
the Minister of War declared that although he himself had 
not voted for Kubitschek, he and the Army would ensure that 
order was maintained and the Constitution respected. This 
was an unusual declaration, because in the South American 
republics the Army has always been inclined to make revolu- 
tions rather than to discourage them. Nevertheless, the minister 
was true to his word, and Kubitschek was duly inaugurated. 
Likewise, although in the elections in Peru in June the 
dictator’s nominee was defeated, the victor, to the general 
astonishment, was allowed to take office. Elections also occurred 
in Ecuador in June, when, because the powerful Liberal 
Party had split into two factions, a Conservative headed the 
poll, with a mere 29 per cent. of the votes. But although 
the indignant Liberals—who had dominated the country 
for the past sixty years—were expected to hold the presidency 
by force, they meekly relinquished it to their opponent. 
These recent events do at least prove that the democratic 
spirit which animated the nineteenth-century Constitution- 
makers is still alive in South America, and that its 
influence is felt. 


1 Brazil, of course, was formerly a possession of Portugal, and some of 
the generalizations in the present article apply only to the Spanish terri- 
tories. But there are many constitutional similarities, and the parliamentary 
processes have been interrupted in Brazil as elsewhere. 
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KEIR HARDIE AND THE LABOUR GROUPS 
I 


by FRANK BEALEY 


HIS year has seen the celebration of the first meeting 

of the Parliamentary Labour Party fifty years ago. 

Between that event and the foundation of the Labour 
Party as the Labour Representation Committee (L.R.C.) in 
1900, there existed a forerunner of the twenty-nine M.P.s who 
gathered at Westminster on 12th February, 1906. This was 
the Independent Labour Group, which functioned from when 
the last Parliament of Queen Victoria’s reign met in December, 
1900, until the fall of the Conservative Balfour Ministry at the 
end of 1905. Its two original members returned at the 1900 
General Election, were Richard Bell from Derby and from 
Merthyr Tydfil, James Keir Hardie, who had already repre- 
sented West Ham, South, as an independent Labour M.P. from 
1892 to 1895. They were joined in August, 1902 by David 
Shackleton from Clitheroe, by Will Crooks from Woolwich in 
March, 1903 and by Arthur Henderson from Barnard Castle 
in July of that year. 

These five were not of course the first representatives of the 
working classes to sit in the House of Commons. Labour 
representation went back to 1874, when two miners, Alexander 
McDonald and Thomas Burt had been elected. The latter, from 
Morpeth in Northumberland, was again returned to Parliament 
in 1g00 and with him four fellow miners: Charles Fenwick, 
another Northumbrian from Wansbeck, John Wilson from 
Mid-Durham, Ben Pickard representing the Normanton 
Division of Yorkshire and Will Abraham (endeared as 
““Mabon”) from Rhondda in South Wales. Two other trade 
unionists who retained their seats were Henry Broadhurst at 
Leicester and John Burns at Battersea; while William Cremer, 
a veteran of the First International, at Haggerston in London 
won back a seat which he had lost at the 1895 General Election. 
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All eight of these members had sat in the House since 1892 or 
earlier. As a group they were popularly known as the “Lib- 
Labs”, a title which reflected their Liberal affiliations both 
in Parliament, where they frequently voted in the Liberal 
lobby ; and in the constituencies, where they often depended on 
Liberal funds or were influenced by local electoral arrangements 
with the Liberal caucuses. 

It was to avoid these entanglements that the Independent 
Labour Party (I.L.P.) was founded at Bradford in 1893. As 
its name indicated, it eschewed the example of the ‘‘Lib-Labs” 
and wished to remain uninvolved with the two traditional 
parties. To accomplish this the I.L.P. hoped by tactics of 
infiltration to bring the votes and funds of the trade union 
movement to the succour of a new working-class party. This 
objective was partially achieved when the passage of a resolu- 
tion at the 1899 Trades Union Congress (T.U.C.) led to the 
summoning of a conference of socialist societies and trade 
unions in London on 27th February, 1900. Here the I.L.P. 
was unobtrusively successful and Keir Hardie, its Chairman 
since 1894, obtained the passage of a motion calling for: 

“*. . . a distinct Labour group in Parliament, who shall 

have their own Whips, and agree upon their policy, which 

must embrace a readiness to co-operate with any party 
which for the time being may be engaged in promoting 
legislation in the direct interest of labour, and be equally 
ready to associate themselves with any party in opposing 
measures having an opposite tendency.” 
It was this resolution which launched the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. It only remained to elect working men to 
Parliament under the constitution of the L.R.C., a condition 
which Hardie and Bell fulfilled at the General Election in the 
following October. 

When Parliament assembled in December, 1900, Keir 
Hardie re-entered the House of Commons for the first time 
for over five years and took his seat on the top bench below the 
gangway among the obstreperous and somewhat foreign ranks 
of the Irish Nationalist Party. His return had none of the 
drama of his debut in 1892. There was no carriage to convey 
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him in triumph nor trumpeter to herald his arrival. He came 
unescorted and without fanfare. His cloth cap had been 
discarded and in its place he wore a wide-awake hat, a relic 
from a visit to Philadelphia in 1895. A rainbow necktie was 
his only sartorial excess. Yet in a short time it became evident 
that he had changed little since, at the age of thirty-six, he had 
first scandalized the House of Commons with his insistent 
class-consciousness. 

But though Keir Hardie was unchanged, the House of 
Commons was very different. Above all the Government was 
Conservative, where formerly it had been Liberal. This posed 
a problem for a nascent labour party, pledged to independence. 
It was more natural to attack the Conservatives as the party of 
reaction, but hostility to them might involve co-belligerency 
with the Liberals, which Hardie wished to avoid. This explains 
his choice of a seat as a cross-bencher among the Irish, who 
since 1880 had emphasized their separatism by refusing to 
traverse the floor of the House with successive alternations of 
government. From among his fellow Celts, Hardie hoped 
impartially to harass both parties, for it was his contention that 
there was little to choose between them since the Liberals had 
deserted their Gladstonian ideals and turned to imperialism. 
As he then wrote: “Politics after all is but a method of 
protecting or advancing certain interests. Liberalism, equally 
with Conservatism, is dependent upon the purses of the rich for 
its very existence. . . .”” In other words both parties were parties 
of Capital. Keir Hardie was the angry harbinger of the party 
of Labour. 

The socialists’ belief that the House of Commons was 
becoming, as Hardie put it, “simply an annexe of the Stock 
Exchange’’, had been strengthened by the foundation of the 
Employers’ Parliamentary Council in 1898, signalizing the 
determination of British employers to counteract the activities 
of the T.U.C. Parliamentary Committee. It gave Capital a 
political pressure group, which might well make a mockery 
of the conventional party conflict. Recognition of this possi- 
bility, led the first circular of the L.R.C. to warn: “This new 
power of Capital is already represented in Parliament. It is on 
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both sides of the House.” Hardie in commenting on “‘the 
grouping of class interests drawn from both sides such as the 
employers’ group, the landlords’ group, the railway group and 
others. . .”, continued: “The House is still without its clearly 
defined Labour group, but that is coming.” 

Hardie was constantly affirming that the disintegration 
of the old parties was imminent. There were some superficial 
grounds for this assertion, for besides the economic interests 
existed other more accepted groupings. On the Government 
side was the division between the orthodox element and the 
Liberal Unionists led by Joseph Chamberlain, whose Tariff 
Reform campaign was shortly to lead to the defection of the 
“Free Fooders” from the party. The Opposition were split into 
at least three sections. The centre was grouped uneasily around 
Campbell-Bannerman. On the right, the Liberal Imperialists 
who virtually supported the Government on the issue of the Boer 
War, had founded the Liberal League in February, 1902, with 
Lord Rosebery as its President and Haldane, Asquith and 
Grey as Vice-Presidents. In clamorous enmity to them on the 
Liberal left, were the “‘Pro-Boers” with their nucleus in the 
Advanced Radical section, a coterie with enough permanence 
and formality of organization to be dignified sometimes with 
the title of ‘party’. And to complicate matters the Irish had 
only as recently as 1900 been riven between the Parnellite and 
anti-Parnellite factions. One can pardon Hardie, therefore, 
for his misinterpretation of the situation. And of course, 
in his crusading fervour against Imperialism, which trans- 
cended his other enthusiasms in the years between 1900 and 
1902, he was convinced that the two arch-chauvinists, 
Rosebery and Chamberlain, would desert their respective 
parties and form an imperialistic coalition cabinet. Hardie 
hoped the upshot of this would be an alliance of the Irish, 
Radical and Labour groups in opposition. But before this 
happy culmination it was necessary either to increase the 
number of independent labour representatives in the House, 
or to persuade the labour men already there to show more 
solidarity and militancy. 

It was indeed, widely felt that the trade union M.P.s had 
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not been active in securing concessions for organized labour. 
This was not only because the “Lib-Labs” were small in 
numbers, but also because they were not united. The T.U.C. 
Parliamentary Committee, which existed to put political 
pressure upon the legislature by means of lobbying, had less 
control over the ‘‘Lib-Lab” M.P.s, than had the T.U.C. over 
its constituent unions. The lack of any central fund for the 
payment of labour members, was one reason for this state of 
affairs, but fundamentally it was due to the sectionalism of the 
British working class. The miners, who anyway tended to act 
on their own, were divided over the question of the Eight 
Hours Day; which Pickard and Abraham, who represented 
the more powerful and less conservative Miners’ Federation 
in Parliament, supported against Fenwick and Burt of the 
Northumberland and Wilson of the Durham Miners. Like the 
T.U.C. Parliamentary Committee, the miners were forced to 
introduce legislation through Radical M.P.s, such as J. Jacoby, 
member for Mid-Derbyshire. Broadhurst and Cremer were 
by this time closely identified with the Radicals, while John 
Burns, whose union, the engineers, was not affiliated to the 
T.U.C. in 1900, concealed himself in the sewers and tramways 
of L.C.C. law-making. 

For some time there had been a realization that the lack 
of cohesion among the trade union members was detrimental 
to working-class aspirations. Consequently, on 23rd March, 
1899, eight Liberal-Labour M.P.s met and constituted them- 
selves a group “to watch closely the agenda paper of the 
House of Commons, in order to be prepared when labour 
questions were likely to be under discussion”. Charles Fenwick, 
as the Whip, was made the member of a sub-committee with 
Burns and Sam Woods, secretary of the T.U.C. Parliamentary 
Committee. This was no doubt the “labour group” to which 
Burns had referred at the L.R.C.’s first conference. Its 
ability to prove itself a rival to the L.R.C. Group was impaired 
by the 1900 General Election, at which Woods lost his seat. 
The Parliamentary Committee was left without representation 
in the House and as a result its liaison with the labour repre- 
sentatives became even more casual. It was a failure as a 
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centralizing agency for parliamentary activity on behalf of the 
labour movement. Even before the onset of the war increased 
its difficulties, it was complaining: “‘with the present mode of 
procedure of the House of Commons, it is almost impossible to 
get any useful Bill through the House.” 

It had long been the practice for interests in need of benefi- 
cial legislation to secure its introduction through the good 
offices of Private Members. The trade unions had usually 
operated in this way. Sometimes ad hoc committees of union 
officials and M.P.s were formed to draft measures, though often 
they could not be introduced because their parliamentary 
sponsors were unsuccessful in the ballot for days in which to 
introduce Private Members’ Bills. Changes in the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons in 1896 lengthened the odds 
in this lottery. Out of the three or four hundred members who 
entered the ballot, very few now had a remote possibility of 
putting anything on the statute book. In 1902 further reforms 
made deeper inroads into Private Members’ time, which was 
moved from Wednesday to Friday, when there was always a 
good chance that the week-end habit, especially popular with 
land-owning legislators, would result in the House being 
counted out. These developments strengthened the control of 
the Executive over the House of Commons, which far from 
fragmenting as Hardie believed into groups, was becoming 
the preserve of more disciplined parties. 

*x *x * 

Yet even if many of these circumstances had been reversed, 
it is difficult to see how an Independent Labour Group of two 
could have made much impact on an assembly of 670. It was 
not only that the L.R.C. members found it almost impossible 
to introduce legislation, but also that they were hard put to it 
to speak at all. Bell and Hardie used the parliamentary 
question to great effect, but otherwise, because they were not 
members of a recognized “party”, they were treated as any 
other of the numerous Opposition back-benchers, finding it 
difficult to catch the Speaker’s eye. Neither were well-versed in 
procedure. Hardie had learnt a little from his previous 
experience and would occasionally indulge in tactical man- 
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ceuvres, but he remained confirmed in his conviction that the 
rules of the House of Commons were rigged against the 
interests of the working classes. Bell, on the other hand, like 
so many trade union members, quickly adapted himself to 
the etiquette of debate and the camaraderie of the smoking- 
room. Their contrasting attitudes were exemplified, when on 
the retirement of Speaker Gully, Bell spoke appreciatively of 
one who had shown “‘no unfairness or prejudice of any kind... 
in connection with the Labour members”. Hardie’s reaction, 
was to move to reduce the retiring Speaker’s annual pension 
from four to one thousand pounds. 

This was merely one aspect of a basic disagreement between 
the two men, who conceived of their parliamentary functions 
diversely. If Hardie was ever anything but the advance guard 
of an independent labour contingent, he was spokesman of the 
poor. His salary was subscribed by individuals, local I.L.P. 
branches and a few unions of which the Postmen’s Federation 
gave the largest sum. So he was relatively uncontrolled. Bell, 
paid entirely out of union funds, as the railwaymen’s 
secretary, placed the welfare of his union above everything 
else. His main concern was with remedial legislation, which 
became an urgency after the Taff Vale judgment of 1901 
pulverised the trade union world. Laws however, could only 
be passed by a parliamentary majority, which signified 
lobbying and co-operating with many other M.P.s in balloting 
for Private Members’ Bills. Bell adopted these tactics with 
little heed for Hardie’s protests about the independence of the 
Labour Group. To Bell labour representation was merely the 
extension of those methods of bringing pressure to bear upon 
legislature and executive, which had been the strategy of the 
T.U.C. Parliamentary Committee since its inception. Thus 
Bell had moved from the lobbies to the benches without 
realizing the potentialities of his transition. 

It is therefore not surprising, that Bell, who had wanted 
to stand as a Liberal candidate in the first place, should have 
had no scruples in working with the Liberals for his own ends. 
He refused to accompany Hardie below the gangway and sat 
among the Opposition, of whom he wrote after his initial 
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appearance: “*. . . not a few have heartily welcomed me and 
promised me their support in the interest of those I represent.” 
During 1901 he sent messages of encouragement to Liberal 
candidates in by-elections. What should be remembered 
however, is that it is very doubtful if the master-strategy of the 
I.L.P. had ever been expounded to him, for at times he 
seemed genuinely bewildered by the chorus of condemnation 
which greeted his infidelities, at the same time as Hardie’s 
frequent appeals for an understanding with the Irish and the 
Radicals escaped censure; and this mental confusion he 
shared with not a few of the “Lib-Labs”. How could Hardie’s 
diplomatic feelers be reconciled, they asked, with his emphatic 
assertions of independence ? 

The constant accusation of the I.L.P. was that the “Lib- 
Labs” were too responsive to the crack of the Liberal whip. 
There was a degree of truth in this charge, for most divisions 
found them voting in the lobbies with the Liberals. Yet their 
subservience can be very much exaggerated. To a great 
extent their Liberal affiliations, a product of their non- 
conformist backgrounds, were in keeping with the sympathies 
of their working-class constituencies. Naturally, therefore, they 
found themselves opposed to the Conservative party on many 
issues, but it is not easy to envisage them attacking Conser- 
vative measures of benefit to the workers. Henry Broadhurst 
well described the “‘Lib-Lab”’ relationship with the Liberal 
Party, “‘as being a system by which you cordially co-operate 
with your friends, whilst reserving to yourself should need 
arise, your own independence of action’. Essentially the 
“Lib-Lab” alliance with the Liberals was a conditional one, 
which did not involve complete identification with the 
personalities and policies of the Liberal Party. 

This is the probable explanation for the acceptance by 
Liberal-Labour men of Hardie’s famous resolution at the 
inaugural conference. “Readiness to co-operate with any 
party” legislating “in the direct interest of labour” and 
readiness to oppose any party working counter to these aims, 
was a formula to which few of the “Lib-Labs” could have 
objected. The use of the term “Whip” emphasized the 
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autonomy of a party with its own disciplinary arrangements, 
but it was an ambiguity, for at that time the expression was 
used to describe anyone who was deputed by an organized 
group to influence the votes of M.P.s. The stipulation that 
members of the Labour Group should not oppose any candidate 
promoted by the L.R.C., did not prevent support for other 
parties’ candidatures in divisions in which there was no 
L.R.C. nominee. Furthermore, Hardie himself was not 
inimical to those Liberals who had remained faithful to the 
Gladstonian precepts of Peace, Retrenchment and Reform. 
Nor did the I.L.P. conception of labour representation 
exclude middle-class socialists—in fact it welcomed them, a 
circumstance which allowed the “‘Lib-Labs” to claim that they 
were the only true working-class representatives. Nor is it true 
that the distinction between the I.L.P. theory of the Labour 
Group and the practice of the ‘‘Lib-Labs”’, was that the latter 
only concerned themselves with “labour” questions, while in 
“political”? questions they remained attached to the Liberal 
whip. The stock I.L.P. retort to this was that all questions 
were “labour” questions and therefore labour representatives 
should take their own peculiar point of view to the considera- 
tion of every topic. But on no small scale, the T.U.C. had long 
been concerned with “political” issues and the “Lib-Labs” 
had not hesitated to express their feelings on a wide range of 
subjects. Five months before Hardie harangued Parliament 
with his ‘“‘Pro-Boer’’ sentiments, the “Lib-Labs” had shown 
both their independence of the main body of the Liberal 
Party and their ability to participate in “‘political’’ debate, 
by joining with a few Radicals and the Irish, in a virtual vote 
of censure on the continuation of the war in South Africa. 
Was then the concept of “independence”, which the 
I.L.P. had bequeathed to the L.R.C., a meaningless shib- 
boleth unless it precluded co-operation with other parties? 
And what right had the L.R.C. Group to protest their dis- 
tinctness from Labour representatives of an older vintage? 
Indeed “independence” was a misleading watchword. It 
would have been much more appropriate if “‘solidarity’’, a 
term with class connotations, had been the slogan of the 
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L.R.C., for it would have conveyed much more forcefully the 
uniqueness of the new Labour Party, which sought to oppose 
to the internecine sectionalism of the ““Lib-Labs’’, its ideal of a 
politically united labour movement. 

Therein lies the importance of the analogy with the Irish 
Party, which was such a persistent theme of Hardie’s. In his 
first survey of his parliamentary work he praised the Nationalist 
M.P.s as “the truest representatives of democratic feeling”’. 
Of the party outside Parliament he observed: “Every Irish 
branch was a strictly non-political organization, holding its 
force in reserve to use in any way the council told it.”’ This was 
to him the working model of what a militant party should be— 
a separate voting bloc prepared to sell its votes to the highest 
bidder, with an efficient network of constituency parties and a 
discipline springing from a common fund and a single- 
mindedness of purpose. These were the attributes with which 
Hardie wished to see the Labour Group imbued and in order 
to lend it as colourful and impressive a leadership as the Irish 
had enjoyed, he never ceased to hope for the emergence of a 
working-class Parnell. 

7 * * 

Keir Hardie was aware of his own failings as a parlia- 
mentary leader, so that it was in keeping with his realism as 
well as his selflessness, when through H. W. Massingham he 
tried to persuade John Burns to undertake the leadership of 
the Labour Group. Hardie believed that the approaching 
demise of the Liberal Party would bring an influx of Radical 
recruits to strengthen the new party’s stand against Im- 
perialism. But Burns’s attitude to the L.R.C. was one of 
contemptuous hostility. He quickly disappointed Hardie by 
failing as a party leader in his duty of sending out the custo- 
mary notice to his Parliamentary followers, and by February, 
1901 his lack of enthusiasm had become apparent. Hardie then 
speculated on the possibility of initiating a Labour Group with 
Bell and Pickard. A little later he was writing: ‘““With Jowett, 
Fletcher, MacDonald and Barnes in we could boss the show.” 
His new buoyancy was undoubtedly the result of his under- 
standing with the Irish; he habitually voted with them and they 
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responded by giving their support to several industrial meas- 
ures. The liaison was strengthened when the L.R.C. passed a 
resolution of sympathy with some Irish members who had been 
suspended in a body from the House after one of their periodic 
demonstrations. But it was the N.E. Lanark by-election in 
September, 1901, in which Redmond deserted the Liberals 
and attempted to throw the Irish vote to Smillie, the L.R.C. 
candidate, which set the seal on the friendship. Hardie still 
hoped to include the “Pro-Boer” Radicals, with the Irish 
and the L.R.C. in a definite alliance and prophesied: 
“Were this to be done the new party would begin with a voting 
strength of more than 100 in the present House, which might 
be anything between 150 and 200 in the next Parliament.” 
This plan always remained at the back of Hardie’s mind 
and was the mainspring of MacDonald’s thinking, but it was 
to be wrecked by events in 1902, when some of the Radicals 
joined with Bell in an intrigue to subvert the L.R.C. Hardie’s 
reaction was to isolate himself even more from the social 
temptations proffered by what was still the “‘best club in 
Europe”. Such blandishments were quickly brought to bear 
upon Shackleton and Crooks. Both men were too encum- 
bered with past Liberal associations to be able to withstand 
Radical advances. Even their formal introductions into the 
House of Commons were causes of friction. Shackleton, no 
doubt flattered by the patronage of two prominent trade 
unionists, had agreed that his sponsors should be Bell and 
Burns, but the intervention of the I.L.P. in the person of 
Snowden, led to the replacement of Burns by Hardie. Crooks, 
who was introduced by Shackleton and Burns, straightway 
ran into trouble. He confided in his L.C.C. colleague that there 
was “not much in” the Labour Group and in this conviction, 
to Hardie’s disgust, attended a Radical and “Lib-Lab” 
meeting to ballot for Bills. On being successful he introduced a 
motion, not concerned with social or industrial policy, but 
with the extension of the franchise and the payment of M.P.s. 
Driven almost to despair by these incidents, Hardie now made 
his last approach to Burns, with whom he had deliberately 
allied himself in demanding measures of relief for the 
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unemployed, at the end of 1902. In an open letter in March, 
1903, he pleaded: “With your magnificent voice, your rich 
imagination, and attractive personality, you would rouse 
and lead your fellows as no other man in public life could.” 
This fulsome flattery no doubt distended Burns’s easily 
inflated ego and for a time after Hardie reported him as 
““chummy’’, but there was never any response to the appeal. 

Meanwhile “/’affaire Bell” was deteriorating from crisis to 
crisis. At the beginning of 1902 Bell had become Chairman 
of the L.R.C., but this did not restrain his flirtations with the 
Liberals. His proposal in May that the L.R.C. should become 
a sub-committee of the T.U.C. was hardly a chairmanlike 
act, followed as it was by his advice to railwaymen to vote for 
Liberal candidates at by-elections. When other L.R.C. leaders 
protested about these lapses, they were met by a barrage of 
vituperation. Reluctant as they were to interfere, Hardie and 
MacDonald became convinced that discipline must be tight- 
ened within the party and this sentiment was reflected at the 
annual conference held at Newcastle in February, 1903. Tact 
and moderation triumphed when Hardie intervened to prevent 
Bell’s indiscretions being discussed, but an important resolu- 
tion was passed stipulating that members of the Executive 
Committee, M.P.s and candidates should not identify them- 
selves with, or promote the interests of, any section of the 
Liberal or Conservative parties. This was an attempt to dis- 
courage any repetition of Bell’s escapades in the constituencies. 
An equally important resolution, setting up a Parliamentary 
Fund to pay elected members at the rate of £200 a year, was 
intended to centralize loyalty within the party. 

During these years Keir Hardie failed in his project of 
setting up a distinct Labour Group which would include all the 
labour representatives in Parliament. The most effective step 
towards this achievement would have been the affiliation of 
the miners’ unions to the L.R.C., always an unlikely event. 
Failing this the only other course for Hardie and Bell was to 
win the “‘Lib-Labs”’ over to the notion of independence, or at 
least to permeate their organization. However, permeation 
was out of the question as long as the L.R.C. members were 
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not present at joint meetings of the T.U.C. Parliamentary 
Committee and the “‘Lib-Lab” M.P.s. Save for an exceptional 
occasion immediately after the Taff Vale judgment they were 
not invited until 28th May, 1902, when it was agreed that all 
the labour M.P.s should be the channel of communication 
between the T.U.C. and the House and that Burns and 
Fenwick should be the conveners of these conclaves. But there 
was no repetition of this gathering in the 1902 session. It is true 
that shortly after Shackleton was returned, the L.R.C. Group 
of three began to meet with MacDonald weekly, and it may 
be claimed that this marks the inauguration of Hardie’s policy, 
but Bell’s behaviour was to weaken its independence from the 
beginning. The first three years of the L.R.C. showed not 
Westminster but the constituencies, as the most favourable 
field for the advancement of independent labour representation. 


[ To be continued | 
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THE REFORM OF 
FRENCH POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


by Dorortuy Pick es 


A the end of 1954, eleven of the ninety-five effective 


articles of the 1946 French constitution were revised. 

Although the French Parliament had taken four years to 
complete this task, it was generally held that the reforms were 
far too limited in scope and that the results would be negligible, 
in particular, that they would do little or nothing to cure the 
most obvious weakness of French parliamentary democracy, 
governmental instability. 

The immediate consequences were, indeed, the creation of 
some new, though minor, constitutional problems. Under 
article 45 in its amended form, Ministers were to be chosen by 
the Prime Minister-designate before instead of after his investi- 
ture by the National Assembly. Should they, then, take their 
seats on the Government benches along with the Prime- 
Minister-designate, or ought they to await his investiture by 
the Assembly ? Was he required to appoint all members of the 
Government before his investiture, or only the most important ? 
Could he change his mind after investiture, or did that cover 
his team as well as himself? 

Practice has now established a number of precedents on 
these matters. Ministers do not sit on the Government 
benches until after the investiture of the Prime Minister. 
Secretaries of State were appointed by M. Faure after his 
investiture in February 1955. And there have been a number 
of reshuffles of Governments without a change of Prime 
Minister or a fresh investiture. 

General dissatisfaction with the scope of the constitutional 
reforms was revealed by the fact that a number of further 
proposals for reform, some put forward even before the first 
had become law, were discussed during 1955, and that there 
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was a general ventilation of ideas on constitutional and political 
reforms in both press and Parliament. In May 1955, the 
Assembly decided (and, in July, the Council of the Republic 
concurred) to revise a further twenty-eight articles.! The 
prolonged electoral debates of the autumn, culminating in the 
defeat of the Government, the dissolution of the Assembly some 
months before the expiry of its mandate, and, after the general 
election, the worsening of the North African situation, followed 
by the Suez crisis, all combined to push constitutional questions 
into the background. The result was that, by the end of 1956, 
the proposed revision had got no farther. 

Part of the problem was to decide where to begin. Article go 
of the Constitution, covering the method of revision, was 
widely criticized as providing a procedure both cumbrous and 
slow. Ought the first stage in any constitutional reform, there- 
fore, to be a revision of the amending process itself? A majority 
of both Houses thought so. But a minority, including notably 
the Socialists, was hesitant. If revision were made too easy, was 
there not a danger of adding constitutional to governmental 
instability ? The difficulty was to make the process of revision 
simple enough to avoid holding up essential reforms, but 
difficult enough to prevent ephemeral majorities from making 
radical changes, amounting to an overthrow of the régime. 
Proposals to eliminate the first stage of revision, as provided 
for in Article go,? while retaining the requirement of a two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly (or three-fifths in each House) 
for the Bill incorporating the proposed reforms, were criticized 
as being changes too slight to be worth while. More radical 
proposals, such as that of M. Reynaud to go back to the system 
of constitutional revision of the Third Republic, were regarded 
as making the process dangerously simple. The Socialists were 

1 These were Articles 17, 49, 50, 51, 90, and Articles 60-82 inclusive. 
The last twenty-three articles (Titre VIII, dealing with the French 
Union) are not discussed in this article, since they really constitute the , 
subject-matter for a separate article. In any case, French opinion is, as 
yet, far from precise on what ought to be done. 

2 That is the decision in principle, either by an “‘absolute” majority of 
both Houses, or, failing the agreement of the Council of the Republic, by 


two votes in the Assembly, separated by a three months’ interval, to revise 
specified articles. 
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anxious not to lose the strategic advantage—which the 1956 
election made even greater—of a situation in which the 
necessary majority for revision was, in practice, unattainable 
without their votes. They wanted to know, also, before com- 
mitting themselves to amending Article go, precisely what 
changes other parties had it in mind to introduce with the help 
of the amended Article 90. The question of priorities is import- 
ant because, on the one hand, any revision is difficult if Article 
go remains unamended, and on the other, there are urgent 
problems, such as the revision of the status of the overseas 
territories, whose solution ought not to be held up while 
Deputies argue about the best way to revise Article go. 

On the general problem of what is wrong with French 
institutions, discussions in press and Parliament have revealed 
three main schools of thought. The first holds that the key to 
the solution of most of France’s political difficulties lies in 
constitutional revision. The second holds that, though institu- 
tional reforms can help, they alone are not enough. In any case, 
changes in parliamentary procedure are required as well as 
changes in the Constitution. And more important than either 
would be a change in parliamentary habits. The third holds 
that the trouble is so deep-seated that nothing short of a change 
of régime could cure it. 

Those who advocate changes within the present régime, 
either as palliatives or as cures, have two main aims, first, 
the strengthening of the hands of the Executive as against 
the National Assembly, and, second, an improvement in the 
efficiency of Parliament as a legislative organ. At least six 
proposals have been put forward as likely to strengthen the 
Executive, three of them involving constitutional changes. 
These are, first, a revision of the present rules governing votes 
of confidence and censure and the dissolution (Articles 49, 50 
and 51); second, a relaxation of the present constitutional 
prohibition of delegated legislation (Article 13); and, third, 
the withdrawal of the Deputy’s right of financial initiative 
accorded under Article 17. 

On the dissolution, reformers want either to make it 
automatic in certain circumstances, as was proposed by M. 
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Reynaud as far back as May 1953, and supported by M. Faure, 
notably in a speech to his constituents just before his defeat, 
or to give the Government the unconditional right to dissolve 
whenever it so desires. The two schemes differ slightly in 
emphasis. M. Reynaud is anxious to give Governments an 
assurance that they will remain in office long enough to carry 
through a policy. At present, dissolution is not possible in any 
circumstances during the first eighteen months of the life of a 
Parliament. M. Reynaud would make dissolution automatic if 
a Government is defeated during this period. The Right, in 
general, is sympathetic to this point of view. One of the 
M.R.P. leaders, M. Paul Coste-Floret, who was the rapporteur 
of the Commission responsible for the drafting of the 1946 
Constitution, is concerned rather to remove from the Assembly 
what is, in effect, the right to decide when a Government shall 
be free to dissolve, since dissolution depends now on defeat, 
in carefully defined circumstances, in the Assembly, and 
it is possible to defeat a Government in such a way as to pre- 
vent the conditions making dissolution possible from being met. 

Another criticism of the present system is that, where a 
defeated Government dissolves instead of resigning, it is con- 
stitutionally entitled to exercise all its powers during the 
electoral period, instead of being allowed to act merely as a 
caretaker (expédier les affaires courantes). 

It is permissible to doubt whether either proposed exten- 
sion of the right of dissolution would go far towards strengthen- 
ing the hands of French Governments, for at least two reasons. 
First, for dissolution to be an effective solvent of deadlock, it 
must be followed by elections in which the issues are simple 
enough, and party alignments precise enough, for the electorate 
to give a clear decision. Up to now, the second condition has 
not been met in France. The elector has no means of expressing 
his preference for this or that Government, but only for this 
or that party, and the parliamentary parties, on whom falls 
the task of agreeing on Governmental policy, do so after the 
election, when the elector no longer has any say in the compro- 
mises that they may reach. 

The second reason why dissolution is likely to be ineffective 
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in France is that Governments can fall owing to internal dis- 
agreement as well as to defeat in the Assembly. And the more 
shaky a Government coalition is, the more likely is it to make 
“gentlemen’s agreements” not to use the weapon of dissolution, 
which, in any case, has as few attractions for a Government as 
for anybody else, when no clear or consistent line separates 
Government and Opposition, and when members of a defeated 
Government can often count on being included in its successor. 
The French Parliament has more than once shown its agility 
in avoiding constitutional requirements that it does not like. 
If the Assembly had wanted a dissolution between June 1950 
and June 1951, between May 1953 and November 1954, or 
between February and November 1955, it could have created 
the conditions in which dissolution was constitutionally 
possible. It did not do so. Indeed, in the summer of 1954, it 
deliberately and obviously went out of its way to avoid doing 
so. Between 6th May and 12th June, when M. Laniel resigned, 
there were five votes, directly or indirectly on the Govern- 
ment’s Indo-China policy. Two were not made questions of 
confidence and so a Government defeat did not entail the pos- 
sibility of dissolution. The Government was, therefore, heavily 
defeated. Three were questions of confidence. On two of them, 
the Government had a majority; on the third, it was defeated, 
but by a majority which just fell below that constitutionally 
required to give the Government the right to dissolve. More- 
over, when, on 30th November 1955 M. Faure was defeated 
by the constitutional majority enabling him to dissolve, and 
availed himself of the opportunity, he was severely criticized 
by some Deputies for doing so. And it has been alleged that at 
least one Prime Minister took office only on an unofficial 
understanding that he would not dissolve, if constitutionally 
empowered to do so. 

The proposal to revise Article 13 has nothing revolutionary 
about it. Indeed, revision is intended only to “regularize” an 
existing situation of somewhat doubtful constitutionality. 
Post-war Governments have recognized that Article 13, 
reserving all legislative power to the Assembly, is unrealistic, 
and so have made use of a number of expedients to get round 
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the provision. The law of 17th August 1948 empowered the 
Government to make decrees within certain specified fields; 
in 1953, 1954 and 1955 Prime Ministers obtained special 
powers to make decrees in economic and financial matters; 
and in 1956, M. Mollet’s Government obtained special powers 
to deal with the Algerian problem by decree. In June 1956, 
the Assembly passed an outline-law (loi-cadre) dealing with the 
reorganization of Government in the overseas territories, which 
left much of the detail to be worked out by the Government 
and applied by decree. In fact, although this proposed revision 
would make very little change in the existing situation, it was 
not among those put to, or accepted by the Assembly after the 
debate in May 1955. The Left is suspicious of any extension 
of the power of the Executive, other than in the form of 
exceptional grants, from time to time, by the Assembly. 

The financial initiative of Deputies is already subject to 
two restrictions, one constitutional, the other legislative. 
Article 17 specifically withdraws this right during budget 
debates; and, since 1948, the “‘loi des maxima” has required 
Deputies proposing an increase of expenditure to indicate how 
the necessary revenue can be obtained. This latter provision 
has not in practice proved very effective, Deputies being too 
often ready to suggest fictitious (or at least highly dubious) 
sources of revenue to balance real items of expenditure. It 
seems hardly likely that a further constitutional or legislative 
enactment will prove any more effective in preventing these, 
or other, ways of getting round it than have previous ones. 

The remaining methods suggested as likely to strengthen 
the Executive are political, rather than constitutional, in the 
sense that no constitutional or legislative change would be 
necessary, if Deputies wanted to employ them. The French 
belief, so often disproved by the facts, that they are more likely 
to resist their inclinations, if ordered to do so by a provision of 
the Constitution, is possibly responsible, however, for the fact 
that two of them were suggested as amendments to Articles 49, 
50 and 51. The originator of these latter proposals was M. 
Barrachin, Minister entrusted with questions of constitutional 
reform in M. Laniel’s Government. The Right in general 
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approves of them, and M.R.P. leaders, including M. Lecourt 
and M. Coste-Floret are also in agreement with their general 
principles. Their aim is to prevent Governments from being 
defeated on flimsy pretexts, or issues of secondary importance, 
and to ensure that a Government shall resign only when the 
Opposition has put to the Assembly, and had approved by it, 
a criticism of the Government which is at the same time an 
alternative policy. “The question of confidence”, said M. 
Coste-Floret, in an interview given to Le Monde on 4th July 
last, “‘should be a challenge to the Opposition to retaliate with 
a motion of censure proposing the investiture of a new Prime 
Minister”’. 

The merit of this plan, which owes something to the consti- 
tution of the German Federal Republic, is that, if it could be 
made to work, it would avoid long Governmental interregna. 
Its weakness is the familiar one that it is easy to circumvent 
if Deputies want to do so. Moreover, as at present formu- 
lated, it does leave a number of points undefined. What, for 
instance, is ‘“‘a minor issue” ? What constitutes ‘‘an alternative 
programme’’? It might be no more than a vague formula 
covering insuperable disagreements. The programme of the 
Radical-cum-Socialist Republican Front, for example, did not 
survive intact for more than a day or two following the 1956 
election. M. Mendés-France was so little in agreement with 
Socialist economic policy that he was unable to accept an 
economic portfolio when the Government came to be consti- 
tuted. 

The remaining proposal is that perennial source of passion- 
ate disagreement and inextricable deadlock in the Assembly, 
the reform of the electoral system. It is not necessary to do more 
than recall the six weeks devoted to this subject during October 
and November of 1955, during which, after having rejected 
eleven systems (some of them twice) Deputies were obliged to 
fight an election on the existing one, voted in 1951, and 
certainly condemned by a majority of them. Nothing about the 
composition of the new Assembly suggests that agreement on 
an electoral system would be easy now. 

The second aim of reformers, namely, to improve the 
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Assembly’s procedure, has produced somewhat more positive 
results, though it is doubtful whether they will have much bear- 
ing on the problem of Ministerial instability. The main sug- 
gestions put forward during the recent discussions were that 
Parliament should cease to legislate in detail, making more use 
of the system of outline-laws, that debates should be restricted 
to questions of general policy and financial and budgetary 
policy, and that proxy voting and all-night sittings should be 
abolished. Some reorganization of the grandes Commissions has 
also been suggested, and a revision of Article 13, accepting the 
need for delegated legislation as normal, rather than excep- 
tional, would also help to lift some of the intolerable legislative 
burden from Parliament. In May 1955, there were nearly 
six thousand Bills before the Assembly, and over two thousand 
seven hundred reports of Commissions were waiting to be dealt 
with. The Assembly passes on the average about two thousand 
Bills a year and throws out about four thousand, mainly in 
Commission. This means, of course, that there is an appalling 
waste of time and paper, or, alternatively, that many Bills do 
not receive proper attention. ‘““The Assembly”’, wrote a Radical 
Deputy, M. J. P. David, in March, “‘is sovereign, chaotic and 
tyrannical, and by making everything its business, fails to 
keep a proper eye on anything”’. 

In July 1956 it did succeed in carrying out one of the 
proposed reforms of procedure, by abolishing proxy voting in 
certain important matters, such as the investiture of a Prime 
Minister, votes of confidence and the ratification of treaties. 
This may seem a very small mouse to have emerged from the 
mountain of discussion and criticism, and that is, indeed, the 
view of a number of Frenchmen who, abandoning all hope of 
patching up the present system, have come to demand its 
replacement by another, in which Governments would have the 
power they at present lack. 

The demand for a change of régime comes from two main 
sources. The first can be dismissed in a sentence. The Poujadistes 
are little more than a focus for general discontent and for the 
vested interests of small tradesmen. Their grandiose plan for a 
States-General is one item in a so-called programme, remark- 
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able for its incoherence and its ludicrous ignorance of the 
realities of modern politics. The second is worthy of more 
serious attention. The proposal for a Presidential system was 
first launched by General de Gaulle in his Bayeux speech of 
16th June 1946. It is true that at one time, during his war- 
time captivity, M. Léon Blum seemed to be attracted by the 
idea, but he later changed his mind and, in 1947 wrote a series 
of articles in the Socialist Le Populaire criticizing the system. In 
1956, a special study group, presided over by M. Pineau, pro- 
duced a report, drawn up by a well-known constitutional 
lawyer, M. Georges Vedel, favourable to a system on the lines 
of the American Presidential system. M. Vedel defended the 
proposal in May in the Socialist weekly Demain, the argument 
was taken up in other papers,! and a well-known left-wing 
Professor of Political Science and contributor to Le Monde, M 
Maurice Duverger, also joined the ranks of its supporters. 

The main thesis is that a Prime Minister, elected, if possible 
by the nation, for a fixed term—say for the duration of a 
Parliament—and free to choose, and to change, his Ministers, 
would provide the Executive with much-needed stability, while 
the Executive’s right to dissolve, should the Assembly make 
government impossible by, say, refusing to vote the necessary 
funds, would prevent deadlock between Executive and 
Legislature. 

It is easy, of course, to criticize an idea which is still far 
from being completely worked out, which has gaps and 
ambiguities, and on which supporters vary on a number of 
points. But it does seem open to obvious objections, the most 
important being that, in a country as divided as France is to- 
day, the result (assuming the system could ever be introduced 
at all, which is in itself a large assumption) would be, not the 
co-operation of Legislature and Executive, but a speedily 
reached state of deadlock, leading to the danger of anarchy, 
or of a coup d’état, or of the one followed by the other. 

At the moment, however, there seems little danger of any 


1 Both Le Monde and Demain published a series of articles on insti- 
tutional reform. See, in particular, Demain 17-23/5/56 and 21-27/6/56, 
Le Monde 18, 26, and 31/5/56. 
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general enthusiasm for a departure from the system of parlia- 
mentary government, and, though the merits and demerits of 
this and other reforms will no doubt continue to be debated 
during the present Parliament, it would be unwise to count on 
any spectacular changes in the near future. There seems little 
likelihood that a French Government, overburdened by the 
serious foreign situation, by the threat of internal repercussions 
on the cost of living and production, by the urgent problems 
calling for action in North Africa and the African territories, 
will have much time for a complete constitutional revision. As 
far as Articles 60-82 are concerned, events certainly do call for 
action, and M. Mollet has expressed his intention to introduce 
proposals for their revision in the near future. The Government 
is anxious both to keep Algeria constitutionally within the 
French Union and to prevent trouble from spreading to the 
remaining African territories. Present divisions of opinion in 
France regarding the future of the overseas territories do not, 
however, encourage a belief that substantial revision satis- 
factory to both French and African opinion could be easily or 
speedily achieved. 
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THE INDIAN PARLIAMENT 
AND STATES REORGANIZATION 


by Ajoy Kumar Gupta 


OW the Indian parliamentary system is working to-day 
may best be illustrated by describing how it dealt with 


so burning an issue like the ‘“‘Pandora’s Box”’ of States 
Reorganization (which came into force from 1st November, 
1956). The debate brought into the limelight the under- 
currents of our parliamentary process, as well as the principles, 
passions, and prejudices which aroused the enthusiasm of the 
M.P.s of this multi-national society. Legislation followed in 
the wake of the States Reorganization Commission Report. The 
States Reorganization Bill provided that the Indian Union would 
have fourteen States and six Centrally Administered Terri- 
tories, heralding a further step in the integration of Indian 
States, abolishing the distinction between Par A,B,C, States 
and substituting Governors for the princely Rajpramukhs. 
This was supplemented by the Bihar and West Bengal ( Transfer 
of Territories) Bull. The Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Bill pro- 
vided for the necessary changes in the Indian Constitution 
arising from the reorganization of States, including safeguards 
for linguistic minorities. 

The reorganization drama reached a peak on Wednesday, 
25th July, 1956, with Mr. C. D. Deshmukh’s “‘valedictory 
performance” in the Lok Sabha, explaining his resignation 
from the Finance Ministership. His disagreement with the 
separation of Bombay City from Maharashtra soon became a 
scathing attack on Mr. Nehru’s handling of States Reorganiza- 
tion. His specific grievances were: (1) The “ruling party’’ had 
ordered an inquiry into the Hoshiarpur incidents in Punjab, 
but the rejection of his request for an inquiry into the indis- 
criminate police firings at Bombay last winter was ‘“‘sum- 
mary and discourteous”, revealing an “animus against 
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Maharashtra’”’. He quoted the Bombay Chief Minister as hav- 
ing instructed the police to shoot to kill! (2) The “impropriety” 
of the Prime Minister’s 3rd June announcement about 
Bombay’s future “‘spiked the guns”’ of the Select Committee to 
which the Lok Sabha had referred the S.R. Bill. The Cabinet 
was not consulted nor provided with any “authoritative text 
of the so-called decision”. The decisions earlier separating 
Andhra from Madras and recently placing Bombay under 
Central Administration were “typical of the cavalier and 
unconstitutional manner in which decisions have been taken 
and announced” by unauthorized Ministers including the 
Prime Minister. “My complaint is that the Prime Minister and 
the Committee of three arrogated to themselves powers not 
delegated to them by the Cabinet as a whole.” . . . “These 
matters, viz., the usurpation of the powers of the Cabinet by 
an inner circle and the denial of civil liberties by giving a 
‘carte blanche’ to the Bombay police, have a bearing on public 
interest going far beyond the range of the dispute over Bombay 
City.” The aggressive non-violence of injustice backed by legal- 
ized violence was far worse than the sporadic violence ofa crowd. 
Mr. Nehru’s reply was comparatively mild if not “feeble”’. 

While Congressmen sat benumbed, Opposition benches 
cheered this diatribe from one so mild and non-partisan. 
Opposition stalwarts like the late Dr. S. P. Mookerjee paled 
before so personal an attack on how the Prime Minister con- 
ducted his Government. Though only its “associate member”’’, 
Mr. Deshmukh’s disdainful criticism of “the ruling party” was 
highly resented. Congress experience with all its non-Congress 
Finance Ministers had been singularly unfortunate. India’s 
ablest Finance Minister showed signs of developing into an 
effective Opposition spokesman, but he soon proved his 
determination to quit the political arena when he accepted 
chairmanship of the University Grants Commission (at the 
Education Minister’s behest). 

Next day, Mr. Deshmukh revived the controversy, provok- 
ing Mr. Nehru’s anger when requesting an ‘“‘authentic version”’ 
of the Prime Minister’s statement at the A.I.C.C. meeting at 
Bombay. When this was made available the following day, 
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Mr. H. V. Kamath (P.S.P.) pointedly queried: ‘Considering 
that it is not customary except in totalitarian countries to make 
announcements of Government’s policy at party meetings, will 
the Prime Minister clarify and say whether this was made in 
his capacity as Prime Minister or party leader ?”’ . .. The Prime 
Minister was absent! . . . Meanwhile the Speaker, Mr. 
Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, ruled, “‘Looting, shooting . . . will 
be irrelevant” in this discussion. An Opposition furore ensued, 
defending the House’s competence to discuss the Bombay 
happenings along with the Bombay issue. 

Apart from Pandit Bhargava’s protest against the 
mysteriousness of the Punjab “Regional Formula’’, the Bombay 
issue dominated on Saturday with two outstanding speeches. 
Though Mr. Asoka Mehta (P.S.P.) preferred a bilingual 
Bombay State, he warned that a quinquennial postponement 
would reduce Bombay to an “emotional shambles’’, a “time 
bomb” in the “heartland”’ of India. Dissident Mr. N. V. Gadgil 
(Congress-Bombay) pointed out the adverse effect of Mr. 
Nehru’s 3rd June statement on Bombay City. “We are told 
that Parliament is supreme and that it can do anything”’, yet 
“it is very difficult for me to . . . disregard the direction of my 
leader and ... Prime Minister . . . in what mental embarrass- 
ment we are put. . . just like in the old days, father fixing a 
girl for his son . . . and the son wanting another’’. (Laughter.) 
“Parliament’s sovereignty has virtually become meaningless 
(No! No!) when the leader of the majority party makes an 
announcement and the followers are bound to accept it. I am 
told even the Joint Select Committee members of a particular 
party used to meet before and were told this is what our leader 
has said. Then what remains for them ?” 

On Monday, Mr. Deshmukh noted many were upset by 
his “plain speaking”’. Even his I.C.S. past had been raked up 
by a member with ‘‘an open mouth on three subjects and a 
closed mind on the rest...”. There was “some evidence of 
animus against Maharashtra among important personages in 
the Congress party ...to which I have drawn the Prime 
Minister’s attention . . . some proof... has been handed over 
to him . . . to verify . . . these allegations . . . ”. But he had not 
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ascribed any “‘animus”’ personally to the Prime Minister. “I am 
well aware that he is constitutionally incapable of animus 
against anybody. But . . . such misunderstandings . . . of people 

. more loyalist than the king himself are not to be wondered 
at!” “My complaint that the two crucial decisions regarding 
Bombay were taken without prior decision of the Cabinet. . . 
remains unrefuted. The grd June decision was...no... 
Government decision . . . given out by Mr. Nehru ina \ meeting 
of the Congress party” without Cabinet consultation, nor 
reported in the dozen odd meetings that followed. Injustice was 
being perpetrated on Maharashtra for the “‘money-bags and 
worshippers of mammon”’ in Bombay. 

Urdu couplets often provided ammunition, as when Mr. 
Nehru uttered the poet’s complaint that even when he sighed 
he got a bad name, while if she (the beloved) committed 
murder, no outcry was raised. The entire House cheered except 
Mr. Gadgil. Proving he had been misquoted, Pandit Pant’s 
dig was also oblique: “If anyone other than Mr. Deshmukh 
had said it, I would have retorted that he was guilty of 
deliberate distortion!’ But Mr. Deshmukh was adamant. “The 
Home Minister has by implication classed them (Maharash- 
trians) as non-sagacious’’, when he said that “‘while Maharash- 
trians have valour the Gujeratis have sagacity”’. He continued, 
“I admit that sagacity left Maharashtra when a certain 
Brahmin family of Ratnagiri left for the U.P.”—a sly reference 
to Mr. Pant’s Maharashtrian ancestry. 

Mr. Nehru’s reply proved the Government would not alter 
the Bombay decision. ‘‘Let Maharashtra get Bombay in a co- 
operative way.” Once passions had cooled he would be pre- 
pared to plead her cause. As to Mr. Deshmukh’s charges, the 
two important decisions concerning Bombay were made “after 
full consultations with every member of the Cabinet” and with 
its full consent. Besides, the S.R. Bill itself was placed before 
the Cabinet. There was more consultation in this than on any 
other subject we have had since I have been Prime Minister” 
(Cheers). “But . . . it is a much bigger matter as to what our 
methods of government are, what procedure we follow in our 
Cabinet, in our Government, in this Parliament and elsewhere. 
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Are we following wrong procedures? Are we overriding every- 
body else and just imposing some individual’s will or some small 
committee’s over the Government, Parliament and country? 
That is a vital matter, more vital than this whole States 
Reorganization Bill. This charge is a very serious charge.” 
After six years in the Government, Mr. Deshmukh has been 
unjust both to himself and to his colleagues. ‘‘I too know some- 
thing of democratic procedure, about party procedure... 
what the Prime Minister’s duties are and that in the Consti- 
tution the Prime Minister is the lynchpin of Government. To 
say that the Prime Minister cannot make a statement is the 
most monstrous statement itself... .I entirely fail to under- 
stand where the honourable member got his acquaintance 
with democracy and the present Constitution of India and... 
of England, and of what the Prime Minister is, what he can 
do and what he cannot do.”’.. . “I am also something after all. 
I am the Prime Minister of India and the Prime Minister is 
the Prime Minister.” . . . “I am something more than the 
Prime Minister. . . .”” He added, “‘We are all something more. 
We are the children of the Indian revolution ... many of us 
know a little more about . . . those poor people and peasants 
than some others who talk so much about peasants . . . and 
it does not become of anyone to talk of money-bags here 
referring to our party or Government” (Cheers). Alluding to 
provincial comparisons, “thinking on these lines is unfortu- 
nately a reflex of the caste system, a bane and a curse to this 
country.... Which province is there which has not got a 
proud tradition... ?” 

Just when the S.R. Bill had reached a crescendo of mutual 
recrimination, in the very nick of time the deadlock was broken 
when the return to the bigger bilingual State formula (uniting 
Gujerat and Maharashtra) gained momentum with the 
advocacy of Mr. Asoka Mehta (P.S.P.) and others. In this 
enthusiasm Mr. Jaipal Singh (Bihar) sacrificed his own demand 
for a Jharkhand tribal State. Mr. Deshmukh promised to tour 
Maharashtra “‘to explain the significance and importance of a 
bigger bilingual State. It is the duty of the highest body to 
take action which will bring people together rather than 
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disrupt national unity.” In Parliament’s Central Hall on 
Friday, 3rd August, M.P.s rushed to affix their signatures to a 
petition, set in motion by an “‘invisible hand”, and submitted 
to the Prime Minister. The Anglo-Indian Mr. Frank Anthony 
and other Independents ‘‘opened the door which seemed to be 
half shut, if not banged already’ by sponsoring the amend- 
ment. Describing it as a “national solution to a national prob- 
lem” Mr. Pant declared, “This Parliament has many an 
achievement to its credit but none . . . greater than this achieve- 
ment. .. . Parliament has proved worthy ofits mettle”. An air 
of unreality enshrouded what seemed a last-ditch emotional 
upsurge, but it soon became acceptable to all. This rare 
example of a solely parliamentary decision was a welcome 
precedent in the functioning of an unfettered parliamentary 
democracy. The value of this long-winded debate was in 
democratically reconciling the majority to emotional accept- 
ance and integration. A sudden over-simplified decision had 
the danger that unreal solutions would be accepted as an 
emotional release. Some Biharis hoped in vain that the modus 
operandi would apply elsewhere, resuscitating the abortive 
Bengal-Bihar “merger” proposal. A Second Chamber guards 
against such unwise snap decisions. The second danger is the 
rigid use of the party Whips. A free vote should be permitted 
on issues where deep-rooted personal convictions defy party 
alignment. After defying the Whip, Mr. Gadgil proved his 
devotion to parliamentary democracy by accepting the 
majority decision. 

Professor Hiren Mukherjee is the Communist group’s most 
fiery orator, and his speech was a ‘‘demonstration piece” of 
“how to condemn without using . . . bad language”’. He did 
not spare the dissident Mr. Gadgil or the recent Opposition 
idol, Deshmukh’s “‘political perambulations”, or the Adivasi 
leader, Mr. Jaipal Singh’s “leaving his people in the lurch” 
while he “went about collecting signatures”. Thus he helped 
to cement Congress unity. He denounced the Government for 
its “sorry mess”’ in reorganizing States. The “polyglot Bombay”’ 
was an “act of political criminality motivated by no other 
desire than of appeasing the big money interests of Bombay . . . 
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there is no hypocrisy more exasperating than the attitude of 
mind which condemns the idea of linguistic provinces as 
being contrary to national unity”. He thundered, “I accuse 
the Government of deliberately refusing a national solution to 
a national question . . . of provoking disunity where unity 
prevailed ...of raising in this House and in the country 
controversies where controversies could have been eliminated 
by the joint co-operative endeavour of us all”. In an atmo- 
sphere charged with reports of violence and counter-violence 
in Ahmedabad City in Gujerat (following the bilingual 
decision), Mr. Nehru categorically admitted the Congress had 
reversed its former championship of unilingual States. He 
accused the Communists of encouraging violent defiance of 
Parliament’s decisions. “Is that the way decent politics is 
carried on—immediately you lose in Parliament you take over 
the issue to the streets and demonstrate ?” 

An M.P. raised a vital issue meriting formal discussion in 
Parliament for evolving suitable conventions when, after M.P. 
Mr. H. V. Kamath’s arrest at Ahmedabad, he inquired whether 
it was correct for a Lok Sabha member to agitate against a 
decision of the House. Yet the arrest of the leader of the Com- 
munist parliamentary party, Mr. A. K. Gopalan, in 
Ahmedabad on Friday, 17th August, made it very much a 
party issue. The right of Opposition leaders to survey the 
situation personally and to agitate peacefully even against a 
parliamentary decision may be acknowledged. But question- 
able is the right to encourage agitation which, through 
“violence”, devalues constitutional methods. The perennial 
problem—What are the limits of freedom of speech? To dis- 
parage the effectiveness of the Ahmedabad agitation, Govern- 
ment spokesmen over-emphasized the finality of Lok Sabha 
decisions. Constitutionally, the S.R. Bill still required the 
Rajya Sabha’s approval. This temptation to overlook the 
Upper House’s existence caused legitimate concern. Mr. 
Bhupesh Gupta, Communist leader in the Rajya Sabha, 
objected to Mr. Nehru’s Independence Day speech; but it was 
pointed out that the Prime Minister had mentioned the Rajya 
Sabha, though assuming its approval. 
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Ironically, the Rajya Sabha soon stole the limelight, due 
to the “‘painstaking, precise and unbending personality” of 
Dr. H. N. Kunzru (Independent—U.P.), a co-author of the 
S.R.C. Report. His brilliant reformulation of Mr. Deshmukh’s 
earlier charges was effective in eliciting a response from both 
Mr. Nehru and Mr. G. B. Pant. The Home Minister hinted, 
“I have paid tribute to the authors of the S.R.C. Report... 
but I have the temerity still to hold they were not infallible 
even if they were a trinity. .. ”. Dr. Kunzru was not one to be 
crossed with impunity. “There is a more powerful trinity 
here”, he retorted, with a gesture taking in the two senior 
Ministers and the absent Education Minister, Maulana Azad. 
Dr. Kunzru’s demonstration of the effectiveness of under- 
statement contrasted favourably with the extravagant 
Opposition critics. He was critical of the Bombay Chief 
Minister Mr. Morarji Desai’s melodramatic fast in reply to the 
“people’s curfew’ at Ahmedabad. Non-attendance at the 
Congress meeting to hear Mr. Desai, combined with heavy 
attendance at the protest meeting next day, proved that those 
who did not hear Mr. Desai opposed the bilingual decision. 
The Government’s handling of the Bombay issue had been 
most “tragic”. However strong in the House, Government 
could not ignore the wishes and vital interests of people unable 
to adjust themselves to such rapid shifts. Mr. Deshmukh’s 
disclosures in the Lok Sabha on the Cabinet not being con- 
sulted on this issue raised ‘‘a question of fundamental import- 
ance to the future of democracy” and Congressmen should 
take this matter seriously. 

Pandit Nehru intervened in the debate “‘in the interest of 
the future of constitutional government... and... the con- 
cern that Parliament will undoubtedly have...”. Mr. 
Deshmukh’s charge “‘gives a distorted version of the democratic 
processes at work in India and an erroneous impression 
of the nature and content of parliamentary government 
in this country... ”. After he had clarified a few points 
Dr. Kunzru repeated Mr. Deshmukh’s specific charge that 
up to around roth or 11th January the Cabinet decision to 
treat Bombay as a City State stood, but the communiqué of 
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16th January prescribed Central Administration. In between 
no Cabinet meetings had been held. The Prime Minister there- 
upon referred him to the Home Minister. Mr. Pant stated that 
on 8th January the Cabinet consensus was for a Central 
Administration for Bombay City, whereupon Mr. Deshmukh 
had asserted Maharashtrians would prefer a City State, which 
Maharashtrian leaders did not endorse, and hence the Cabinet 
swung back to Central Administration, included in the com- 
muniqué of 16th January, after which it discussed and settled 
the matter. He could not say if the Cabinet gave a decision for 
a City State. “I cannot say more. I have not consulted Cabinet 
records, I am only giving impressions.’’ He justified Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the bigger bilingual amendment: “I am 
not concerned with later inconsistency—life is bigger than 
logic—...Inademocracy, when the entire Parliament wanted 
the proposal . . . could Government be stubborn and wayward ? 
That would be undemocratic. . . .” 

The Lok Sabha debate on 25th July, before referring the 
Bihar and West Bengal (Transfer of Territories) Bill to a joint 
Select Committee, proved highly boisterous, with constant 
interruptions and sharp exchanges among the rivals. An initial 
proposal to embarrass Bihar members was to include in the 
Select Committee the Bengali member representing the dis- 
puted Manbhum territory. Dr. Ram Subhag Singh of Bihar 
(Secretary, Congress party in Parliament) retorted, ““What 
about the Bhojpuri population of West Bengal?’ When 
reminded that no Bhojpuri had been elected, he declared it 
proved Bhojpuris were being “‘suppressed” in W. Bengal! The 
Speaker ultimately intervened, ‘“‘After the close of the debate 
this evening at 6 o’clock, the honourable members can go on 
exchanging words as much as possible. .. . They can sit con- 
tinuously.”” Dr. Hiren Mukherjee quoted extensively from 
Bihar Assembly proceedings to show how M.L.A.s had 
“deviated from the decencies of public life”, as when calling a 
respectable Bengali teacher ‘‘a crow—with an ugly face and 
jarring voice’. Mr. Bhagwat Jha Azad (Bihar) threatened 
they could dig out worse things from West Bengal legislative 
proceedings. Against a solid Congress bloc from Bihar, all 
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party barriers dissolved among Bengali members. Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjee (Hindu Mahasabha) felt “deeply distressed” at 
Bihari accusations of “imperialist and expansionist designs’’. 
‘‘Bengal will never sink so low as to become a land-grabber.” 
The British had transferred Bengali-speaking areas to con- 
tiguous States to form a Muslim-majority province and cripple 
its homogeneous unity. The time had come to redeem the 
Congress pledge and former Bihari promises. The Opposition 
was quick to exploit the bickering. Prof. Mukherjee was 
shocked that Congress Chief Ministers and Provincial Presi- 
dents were ‘“‘flying at each other’s throats and making claims 
and counter-claims and allegations and counter-allegations’’, 
using language “we usually find expunged here”. Some Bihar 
Congressmen had even called Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, “‘a traitor”. Dr. R. S. Singh countered, in Com- 
munist Russia Beria was not merely called a traitor but shot 
as one! 

During the Rajya Sabha debate on 31st July, two Independ- 
ent personalities, Dr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar of Madras (who 
stressed Bengal’s refugee problems), and Dr. Kunzru (U.P.), 
rallied West Bengal’s cause with cogent reasons. Dr. Kunzru 
admitted the S.R.C. had not ensured “real contiguity”’ with 
Northern Bengal because of “‘defective maps”, otherwise more 
territory would have been awarded. This led to a reduction of 
territory by the Select Committee, substituting the national 
highway for the river Mahananda as the boundary in Purnea 
district. Bengal’s claims had been mainly on linguistic grounds, 
but linguism was now anathema to the Congress. Yet consider- 
able sympathy was felt for W. Bengal’s administrative and 
rehabilitation problems. Some felt it unfair to expect only one 
State to come to Bengal’s rescue. She might have had a fairer 
deal if her case was included in the parent S.R. Bill. Mr. 
Kishen Chand’s Minute of Dissent to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee Report suggested that W. Bengal be given 8,500 square 
miles from Bihar, while Bihar would be compensated with 
12,000 square miles from East U.P. But such a solution is out- 
side the Bill’s scope, precisely why Bengalis objected to their 
case being excluded from the parent Bill by keeping the 
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unpopular “merger” proposal pending. Mr. Brajeshwar 
Prasad (Congress—Bihar) quaintly described how W. Bengal 
was “tottering on one leg” with “gravitational pulls” from 
two directions—Peking and Dacca, and moves for a united 
independent Bengal should be checkmated by integrating W. 
Bengal with adjoining provinces! 

The Lok Sabha passed the Bill on 17th August after Mr. 
Pant had dropped another brick while winding up the debate. 
“The chapter of territorial controversy between Bengal and 
Bihar is closed . . . there will be no further transfer of territory 
from one State to the other except by mutual consent.” But 
the Rajya Sabha had yet to consider the Bill!...In the 
Rajya Sabha, the eloquent Communist leader, Mr. Bhupesh 
Gupta (W. Bengal) condemned the ugly squabbles among 
Congressmen. “The whole story is nauseating ...a story of 
surrender, of capitulation, of double book-keeping and betrayal 
of the cause of the people”, as in the abortive merger proposal. 
The only solution was to appoint a Boundary Commission for 
linguistic demarcation. The Bill was passed on 29th August, 
exactly thirty-two months after the States Reorganization 
Commission was appointed. The third reading ended on a 
note of reconciliation and mutual complimenting. Unfortu- 
nately, Dr. Kunzru, whose assessment had been eagerly 
awaited, failed to catch the Speaker’s “‘eye’’. 

* « * 


The reader must have noticed some characteristic features 
of parliamentary democracy in India—the tremendous 
personality and status of Prime Minister Nehru, verging on a 
“cult of personality” in Congress circles—the overwhelming 
majority of the Congress party (which makes some dub India 
a “‘one-party democracy”), and the consequent problem of 
intra-party democracy—the limited influence of the small 
divided opposition (apart from flamboyant oratorical patches), 
thus stultifying the effective functioning of the party system— 
the undue stress on personalities in politics, giving the Independ- 
ents considerable respect and influence in Parliament—the 
beneficial role of the Second Chamber which often tends to be 
ignored—the continuing dependence on extra-parliamentary 
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devices like “‘satyagraha”’, fasts, agitations, and demonstra- 
tions (often violent), as methods of protest—the “linguistic 
regionalism” which underlines the necessity of safeguarding 
the provincial diversities of linguistic and ethnic groups in our 
multi-national State—the staunch championship of civil 
liberties as the cornerstone of democracy. Other important 
issues were raised, like the underlining of the necessity for joint 
consultation and responsibility in the structure and mechan- 
ism of the Cabinet, against the inroads of either the Prime 
Minister or the “inner circle”, the danger of strictly using the 
whips and the desirability of a free vote in matters of con- 
science, the right to agitate peacefully even against Parlia- 
ment’s decisions without devaluing constitutional methods. 
Humour is another essential ingredient which seasons the 
parliamentary process. Above all, the bigger bilingual Bombay 
solution proved a purely parliamentary achievement. The 
prolonged debate revealed the democratic forces working in 
our country. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Modern Political Parties. Edited by Sigmund Neumann. 
University of Chicago Press. 460 pp. 56s. 6d. 


These essays are more concerned with basic principles and 
history than with current affairs. This is fortunate because 
where they do comment on to-day the results are not always 
good. Dr. Oppenheim misses the point about the debates on 
the European Defence Community. He refers to its over- 
whelming acceptance by the Belgian Parliament and adds 
“this is not to say that Belgians are less fearful than Frenchmen 
of German rearmament’’. Throughout Western Europe it was 
those who most feared the rebirth of a national army in 
Germany who supported the internationalization of any 
German defence contribution in the European Defence Com- 
munity. 

The weakest part of Professor Neumann’s essay is on the 
Internationalism of P-rties. He writes of his belief that “the 
internationals of all coors have based their strategies on certain 
expectations of supra-national class behaviour”, and he refers 
to the international party alignments at the Council of Europe. 
But those of us who went there as representatives were struck 
that there was so little international party agreement. He then 
goes further and claims that political campaigns in the United 
States and abroad have been “deeply affected by their global 
connections” and cites the British general election of 1955. 
I have asked a dozen men—Conservative, Labour and Liberal 
—who were candidates in that election whether they agree. 
Not one could even guess to what issue he was referring. 

In the preface we read of “‘proven area specialists’’, “long 
felt need” and “wider conceptualisation’”’, but fortunately this 
language is not typical of the book. Answers are suggested to 
many of the most puzzling questions. For instance, why is parlia- 
mentary democracy strong in Scandinavia, the Netherlands and 
Belgium where there is a tradition of coalition, yet in France 
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this same tradition is blamed for the weakness of the system. 
As Professor Neumann points out the British, American, 
French, Indian and Scandinavian democratic structures differ 
as greatly among themselves as do the totalitarian régimes of 
the Soviet Union, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany and Peronist 
Argentina. He might have added Spain and Jugoslavia. 
Professor Neumann has certain conclusions as to what helps 
parliamentary democracy to function. Among them he places 
a “mechanism by which leaders can be retired”. Certainly the 
ineffectiveness of the Opposition in the House of Commons in 
1951-55 was largely caused by the failure of this “mechanism’’. 
The Labour party suffers because it does not operate the 
traditional device for retiring former Cabinet Ministers who 
because of age will never again be Ministers. For them the 
House of Lords does not provide an attractive political twilight. 
This comparative study of party systems is typical of 
German-American scholarship. It is sometimes dull but it is 
never superficial. All students of politics should read it. 
GEOFFREY DE FREITAS. 


The Growth of Responsible Government from James I 
to Victoria. A. H. Dodd. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


215 pp. 23s. net. 

A Government responsible to a Parliament—that in a 
phrase is the peculiar contribution of this country to the art of 
politics. This historical survey provides a useful introduction 
to its study. Not only does it make available to the interested 
amateur the fruits of the researches in this field of such dis- 
tinguished modern historians as Professor Wallace Notestein 
and Sir Lewis Namier; it also fills a gap in the literature of 
English Constitutional History. 

Professor Dodd’s aim is to trace the process of trial and 
error whereby responsible government has been attained. He 
starts with the reign of James I, as witnessing Parliament’s 
first open attempt to gain a measure of control over administra- 
tion as well as legislation. He ends the main part of his narra- 
tive with Queen Victoria’s accession, because he holds that by 
then Parliament had in essentials secured that ultimate control 
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over policy to which it had so long aspired. He shows how in 
Stuart times it used to this end the weapons of impeachment 
and stoppage of supplies, weapons which in the end it discarded 
as being both too cumbersome and destructive of government 
itself. So in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries it 
turned to the working-out of means whereby those who made 
policy should collectively become answerable not to the Crown 
alone but to a majority in Parliament too. It was only then, in 
the author’s own words, that ‘“‘cabals became cabinets, royal 
favourites turned into prime ministers, the court party emerged 
as the government benches, disloyal factions as his majesty’s 
opposition and their leaders as the shadow cabinet”. 

Professor Dodd’s account of this transformation makes use 
of most though not all of the latest published material. He 
rightly insists that it must be viewed not as the application of 
an abstract ideal of government, but as a process of adapting 
a living historical tradition to the needs and ambitions of 
practical politicians. He sees his subject in the round, and he 
writes clearly and soberly. It is only in the brief epilogue, in 
which he brings the story up to date, that his judgments become 
so cursory as to be open to question. It is of course true that in 
our day one danger to responsible government comes from the 
partial supersession of the rule of law, in Dicey’s sense, by rule 
by administrative decree. But it is also true that there are other 
and equally grave challenges to responsible government of 
which he makes no mention. One is the constant and rigorous 
enforcement of party discipline. This not only results in the 
party machines usurping the functions of the House of 
Commons, but threatens the very integrity of members of 
Parliament. Another is more fundamental still. We find our- 
selves in 1957 at the centre of a web of international commit- 
ments and responsibilities. Can it any longer be said that a 
British Government is acting responsibly if it regards itself as 
accountable only to its party-majority at Westminster ? 


Democracy in World Politics. Lester Pearson. Princeton 
University Press. London: Cumberlege. 123 pp. 153. net. 


It is often said that Canadians, by honoured tradition heirs 
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of the Old World, by geography sharers in the new, are provi- 
dentially fitted to interpret the one to the other. Mr. Pearson 
is particularly well fitted to personify this role. By profession an 
historian, who completed his education at Oxford, he had also 
worked in American industry before becoming in turn Canada’s 
Ambassador in Washington; her Foreign Minister, since 1948; 
a principal architect of NATO; and President of the United 
Nations General Assembly. He is thus uniquely qualified to 
address a United States audience as a candid friend. Princeton 
chose wisely its Stafford Little Lecturer for 1955, as this slim 
volume bears witness. 

The theme he chose was the necessity for democracy to be 
kept strong-—‘‘with a strength which is not only military and 
economic, but also intellectual and moral’. He treats it 
shrewdly and fearlessly. He believes that most of the challenges 
which confront the West to-day are new only in the sense that 
they appear now on so gigantic a scale. Neighbourliness, 
friendship, for example, which he defines as the aim of foreign 
policy, now has to be sought between civilizations rather than 
nation states, while new weapons give to acts of war a new 
order of magnitude. Yet essentially our dilemmas are un- 
changing. And he affirms it to be vital that we should continue 
to meet them by basing ourselves squarely on the traditions of 
civilized international conduct built up in Europe over the 
centuries. The doctrine of “massive retaliation’’, for instance, 
he regards as merely one element—and that of use only for 
survival in the face of thermo-nuclear aggression—in a sound 
foreign and defence policy. He holds that, in international 
affairs as well as in domestic law, prudence and morality alike 
dictate that “‘only a limited use of force, proportionate to the 
circumstances and strictly necessary to accomplish specific 
objectives, can be justified as self-defence’. And he goes on to 
insist that force must itself always be regarded as an instrument 
of policy, that “it is peace, even more than victory, which is 
the ultimate object of war’. 

He deals next with what he calls the new units of policy— 
coalitions. He sees them not alone as means of defence for 
nation states but, so far as the free world is concerned, as 
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“expressions, however nebulous, of the cohesion and integrity 
of all free society’"—the essence of what is to be defended. For 
that reason, he regards the unity of what he calls “our grand 
alliance of free nations” as being a stronger foundation for 
peace even than the nuclear arsenal of the United States— 
vitally important though that is. And he insists, in the light of 
Canadian and American history, that this unity must be based 
on consensus, rather than on the mere counting of heads. 

The plea that follows, for the recovery of the “almost lost 
art of diplomacy”, a phrase he quotes from Geroge Kennan, 
whose views he largely shares, is equally relevant to our times. 
Mr. Pearson believes in open covenants, but draws on his own 
experience to show how futile it is to seek to follow out President 
Wilson’s corollary, that they should be “openly arrived at”. 
For the object of negotiation is reconciliation, and this can 
better be achieved “in camera” than “before the camera”! 
(After all, as he adds, it is in the long run more dangerous to 
offend the Far East than the Middle West.) It is within this 
framework, as a setting for constructive diplomacy in private, 
as well as in its roles as a forum of world opinion, and as a 
symbol of underlying world-wide community, that he assesses 
the true importance of the United Nations. He goes on to insist 
that the basis of our vital relations with the so-called un- 
committed, underdeveloped areas of the world must be not a 
desire to dominate them, or the hope of buying their support, 
but a recognition that we and they share a common humanity. 
And so he comes finally to consider the nature of democratic 
responsibility for foreign policy. He sides firmly with Burke 
in asserting that representative government demands of its 
leaders their best judgment—not blind acquiescence in the 
majority will. But he concludes that even so, the foreign policy 
of a democracy is “in large part a product and a test of the 
moral insight of a whole people”’. 

Perhaps the flavour of this pertinent, perceptive and timely 
little book may now be sufficiently apparent. One’s only regret 
is that it should be priced so disproportionately high. For, as 
I thought on first hearing one of these lectures at Princeton last 
year, they merit a far wider audience. KENNETH LAMB. 
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The Approach to Self Government. Sir Ivor Jennings. 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. viii, 204 pp. 16s. 

In this enlarged version of his B.B.C. talks Sir Ivor Jennings 
considers the problem of drafting a constitution for a country 
newly freed from Colonial Office paternalism. Persuasive, 
attractive and witty, he writes a series of brilliant essays which 
can be read by us all with profit and enjoyment. He explains 
from extensive experience of constitution drafting the need for 
the constitutional expert to know and understand the particular 
local conditions: Rousseau and Bentham were wrong to suppose 
that a constitution could be worked out for a country they had 
never seen. Further, constitutions cannot, he shows clearly, be 
taken off the peg, ready-made: they must be made to measure. 
Here Sir Ivor enters a weighty caveat against the presumption 
that the Westminster model is everywhere appropriate. English 
constitutional ideas are the result of a lengthy process of 
growth: they become the heritage of colonial status and mould 
some unity, however temporary, in a growing anti-colonial, 
even anti-British nationalism. But in that very thinking there 
is an English political legacy and a suspicion of un-English 
experiments. Moreover, the habit of “‘blaming the British” 
persists after self-government has been granted and does help 
to minimise the internal party, or sectional, antagonism. It is 
not easy to create and maintain an economic, racial, defence, 
or national unity whether in unitary or federal form. Nor is it 
easy to reduce aspirations of communal partnership to legal 
terms; but with all important goodwill, many of these prob- 
lems can solve themselves ambulando. The real difficulty, how- 
ever, in Sir Ivor Jennings’s view is less the drafting of a 
constitution than the finding of the people to do the governing: 
and what he has in mind is not so much the politicians as the 
administrators when civil services become “‘nationalized’’. 
Much of his information on the transplanting of parliamentary 
democracy may be new to us: the way in which election sym- 
bols are employed, the difficulty of registration where the 
fluidity of population favours impersonation and fraud, the 
methods of creating weighted constituencies where propor- 
tionate representation may be appropriate. He has some 
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delightful stories of a bus load of women heavily veiled in 
burquas who managed to poll 640 votes and of an electoral 
district which reported the polling of 120 per cent. of its 
electorate. But his balance is always fair. Surely the descen- 
dants of the electors of Eatanswill should not cast stones! He 
speaks with sympathy and acumen of the qualities required 
(and found) in some of the leaders he has known: intuition and 
moral courage. He tells us, too, of the minister who was an 
expert in ““window-dressing”’ and made a speciality of opening 
cottage hospitals. Furniture and bedding was in short supply, 
so when the minister had been photographed opening the 
wards, beds would be unmade and packed off in vans to the 
next hospital he had to open. Sir Ivor states plainly the possible 
ways in which a transition to full responsibility through some 
preparatory stage of semi-responsibility might be developed, 
but he warns frankly of colonial restlessness at such an idea. 
Recent events have shown his account both of Ceylon’s attach- 
ment to the monarchy and of the growing homogeneity of her 
people to be over optimistic. But throughout the book his 
approach is wise, comprehensive, authoritative: we feel the 
sweep of a judgment derived from a wide knowledge of 
English constitutional history. His guidance enriches our 
understanding. 
A. F. McC. Mappen. 


Unity in Diversity. Dr. G. van den Bergh. B. T. Batsford Ltd. 


97 pp. 18s. 

As Sir Stanley Unwin long ago remarked, ‘“‘Fanciful titles 
which convey no meaning and might equally well be used for 
almost any kind of book are invariably a mistake. Who could 
guess the subject of this little book from its title? However, the 
sub-title elucidates it as ““A Systematic Critical Analysis of All 
Electoral Systems’. This is a very big claim, and it is not 
surprising that the author fails to substantiate it; for even a 
genius could hardly compress such a comprehensive analysis 
into the forty-three pages of text which, with forty-four pages 
of appendices and six pages of notes, are all that the book 
contains. 
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The author is Professor of Public Law in the University of 
Amsterdam, and President of the Electoral Council of the 
Netherlands. First published in Holland in 1946, the book was 
reprinted there in 1951 and has now, after some revision, been 
translated into English by Miss Dra J. J. Hemmekam. The 
translation seems generally competent, but there are some 
slips. On page 9g, for instance, the author clearly intends to say 
“The obvious remedy is . . .” but this appears as ““The patent 
medicine is . . .” On page 14 the word “aleatory”, though 
correct, will puzzle most readers. 

The book touches on the usual range of electoral methods— 
plurality system, second ballot, alternative vote, limited vote, 
cumulative vote, list systems, single transferable vote (here 
called “the personal system of P.R.’’), and so on—but the 
treatment is, in general, superficial. For example, Chapter III, 
comparing list and “personal” systems of “P.R.”’, barely fills 
two pages. 

For a book of this sort, too much attention is devoted to 
technical problems, such as the apportionment of seats under 
list systems, while the unsystematic distribution of the subject- 
matter between text, appendices, and notes, throws the book 
out of balance and makes its arguments difficult to follow. The 
placing of the notes at the end of the book wastes the reader’s 
time, while the omission to provide an index is a cardinal fault. 

For the filling of single positions the author favours the 
alternative vote, and seems unaware of its serious defects, 
theoretical as well as practical. He appears to have been taken 
in by Condorcet’s fallacious arguments; and he dismisses 
Borda’s method, without discussion, as “obviously wrong”’, 
which it is not. Though he strongly favours “the personal 
system of P.R.”’ (i.e., the single transferable vote), he makes no 
mention of its successful operation for many years in Tasmania, 
Ireland, and elsewhere. Indeed he show little acquaintance 
with the modern literature of his subject. 

Nevertheless, when all is said and done, there is something 
very attractive about this little book. The author is intensely 
interested in his subject, and he knows a great deal about some 
aspects of it. His comments on the insularity of England and 
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the antiquatedness of her electoral system are amusing and 
much to the point. It would do the blind opponents of electoral 
reform in this country good to read what he has to say, and to 
see how we appear to the intelligent continental European. 
Finally, Dr. van den Bergh writes with zest and, at his best—for 
example in his “Conclusion” chapter—he achieves passages of 
real penetration and even of eloquence. 
j. F. S. Ross. 


To the Hustings. Election Scenes from English Fiction 
selected by H. G. Nicholas. Cassell. 342 pp. 18s. net. 


Anthologies are booming. Is there a new reading public not 
brought up on the monograph who wants to be entertained 
with selections? Or does our modern high speed world, in- 
formed through journalism, believe in skimming off the top of 
life through anthologies? These questions are relevant when 
writing of Mr. Nicholas’s book because it might well be asked 
why has this particular anthology been compiled ? 

Mr. Nicholas has drawn on some thirteen descriptions of 
elections in English fiction between 1817 and 1936, has linked 
them together with apposite remarks and provided a brief 
introduction. Who will buy this volume? The serious fiction 
reader will be irritated by being presented with odd chapters 
of novels. Political historians will find the lack of true detail a 
difficulty. And so we are left with the social historian and the 
politician who may find in this volume that the appreciation 
of fiction is one way of understanding the generalized fact of a 
situation. It is essential when reading this book to keep the 
editor’s purpose clearly before you. This must be done con- 
sciously because most of the writers, including Dickens and 
Belloc, grip you so strongly that you turn the page in anticipa- 
tion only to find yourself at the end of the chapter and of the 
extract. With a bump you remember you are reading a subject 
anthology compiled with a purpose, that is of illustrating the 
development of elections to Parliament: You are tempted to 
hunt out a copy of the novel and to get on with the story. 
Leaving aside the wider question of whether there is much 
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point in such an anthology, sales will tell, Mr. Nicholas’s book 
is quite entertaining. 

With the advent of microphones, wireless, motorcars and 
television, not to mention the impact of mass voting and urban 
society, elections in this country have lost a lot of their colour 
and individuality. We are told that to-day personality is worth 
a thousand or two votes, party the rest. Despite this, or maybe 
because of it, the earlier pieces selected for this book are 
historical set pieces, the more recent lessons in political psycho- 
logy only sometimes valid for to-day. Consider Sir Ambrose 
Cornett calculating his effect on his audience in the novel 
Double Quest written in 1936: 

“To begin with there is love . . . Larger Love. It is, I find 
advisable to invoke this Larger Love at least once during a 
speech. After love . . . Food is eternal verity number two. Then 
again there’s sin. Sin, luckily, we have with us all the time.” 
Love, Food and Sin, on these Sir Ambrose bases his plain 
M.P.’s guide to public speaking. More interesting than the 
change in election ritual is the change in the psychological 
approach to voters. How would Sir Ambrose fare in a Welfare 
State? 

Not only does the approach to voters tend to change but 
also the background of those who approach them, namely the 
candidates, this also changes though not as quickly as might be 
imagined. Belloc writing in 1908 in Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election 
says: ““We can’t get the old commercial Member, it all gets 
handed over to the young journalists and the lawyers”. Half a 
century later this sounds a true generalization about the 
House of Commons in 1956-57. Belloc’s contribution is es- 
pecially valuable being written from the “inside” just two 
years after he became Liberal M.P. for South Salford. 

Working backwards through this book the immediacy of the 
cut and thrust of modern political technique gives way to the 
more picturesque nineteenth century settings of Pickwick Papers 
and of Peacock’s novel Melincourt. I think it can truly be said 
that the politician and the social historian can gain much from 
this book but whether it is an argument for more subject 
anthologies from fiction is doubtful. There is in print an up- 
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to-date Fiction Index, a list of thousands of novels arranged by 
subject which is used by many librarians every day of the week. 
This guide should go some way to meeting any demand there 
may be for further anthologies of English novels. 

D. T. J. ENGLEFIELD. 


Servant of the County: Margaret Cole; Dennis Dobson, 
London; 200 pp. 15s. 


Writing in familiar, indeed, almost conversational style, 
Mrs. Cole gives us in this book an account of the working of 
the London County Council and the role of those who serve it 
as elected members; an account presented in large part through 
illustrations from her own work and experience as an Alder- 
man of that body and Chairman of its Further Education 
Sub-Committee. 

In essence, her study is a personal impression, as it was no 
doubt intended to be. It is all the more valuable for that reason. 
She is, as one would expect, an acute and knowledgeable 
observer, handling her theme with the experience of public and 
political life attested by her long association with the Fabian 
Society—of which she was for many years Secretary. More- 
over, studies of this kind have been all too scarce, and when 
they appear are, as she rightly claims, a valuable supplement, 
or complement, to the text-books which treat of constitutional 
and administrative mechanisms in purely mechanical terms. 
As she herself acknowledges, she has placed her emphasis “not 
on the anatomy but the physiology and psychology” of a large 
local authority. In doing this she has given us, after an interval 
of thirty years, a study worthy to stand side by side with that 
given of Manchester by E. D. (now Lord) Simon in 1926, in 
A City Council from Within. 

Her approach is much less critical than was Lord Simon’s. 
She shows herself to be proud of the great household to which 
she belongs, writes with unfeigned and understanding respect 
of the traditions it has established in its comparatively short 
life since 1888 and the conventions which regulate both the co- 
operation and the rivalries of its personnel, and evinces no 
desire to reform it—at any rate in any major particular. Of 
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special interest are the chapters in which she is at pains to show 
that despite its size it is not a “bureaucratic” body. She repu- 
diates with spirit any contention that it is under the domina- 
tion of its paid officers, is ‘‘soulless” in its outlook or practice, 
or loses sight of the individual in its ministrations to the welfare 
of the massed humanity coming within its jurisdiction. 

It is too much to hope, especially in the metropolitan or 
larger units of local government, that all that is done for the 
citizens, collectively or individually through the devotion, 
public spirit, and varied human experience of the elected 
members of local authorities, aided by the skill of their staffs, 
can ever be rendered fully visible or meet with the appreciation 
they deserve. In direct appeal to the generality of citizens, 
Mrs. Cole’s book may be less effective than she had hoped or 
intended. But she has added greatly to the knowledge of that 
leaven of intelligent citizens who have some realization of the 
vast and varied responsibilities which our local authorities 
undertake. 

J. H. WARREN. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its review in a 
future issue of Parliamentary Affairs. Any of the books in the list or 
reviewed in the preceding pages can be ordered through the Society. 


Governments of Greater European Powers. Herman 
Finer. Methuen. 931 pp. 60s. 


Nationalism in Colonial Africa. Thomas Hodgkin. 
Frederick Muller. 216 pp. tos. 6d. 


Economic Co-operation in Europe. David Wightman. 
Stevens & Sons Ltd. 288 pp. 21s. 


The Ministry of Works. Sir Harold Emmerson. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 171 pp. 15s. 
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ESSAY COMPETITION 


The Council invited pupils of Schools who are corporate 
members of the Society to take part in an essay competition 
on the following subject: 


‘What I consider to be the chief differences between 
the United Kingdom form of parliamentary democracy 
and the system of parliamentary democracy in the U.S.A. 
and whether there is anything in the British system which 
could be advantageously adopted in the U.S.A. and vice- 
versa.” 


The three prize-winners were: 


First prize: Michael Batcheler, St. Clement Danes 
Grammar School, London. 


Second prize: Michael B. Tosh, High School of Dundee, 
Scotland. 


Third prize: Prudence A. Young, St. Margaret’s School 
for Girls, Aberdeen, Scotland. 





NOTE 


Parliamentary Affairs publishes articles on the subject of the 
institution of parliamentary democracy. Publication of an 
article in Parliamentary Affairs does not commit the Hansard 
Society to the support of any opinions in the article. Con- 
tributions to this quarterly should be typed and sent with 
stamped and addressed envelope to the Editor, Parliamentary 
Affairs, 39 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 














